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E question of protecting wild birds is usually discussed in relation to their 
I practical use to man, but, says Nigro Licd, there is also the question of 
humanity to be considered. If we drop the consideration of real or 
presumed usefulness, should the birds be protected out of regard for our esthetic 
feelings and our duties to humanity? Upon this point Sig. Salvadori is again 
quoted as follows: ‘‘As to the esthetic side of the question, I heartily agree that 
the birds are an ornament to the woods and fields, but who could deny that the 
butterflies are still more so? Is it not a pleasure to see, in the spring time, and to 
salute again the strawberry Colia, the gloomy Antiopa, the resolute Jo, the great 
Policlora, all of them harbingers of the mild season? Why do we not dance with 
joy when one after another are present on the scene—the silent Cavolaia, the 
social Pieridi, the restless Arlecchino, the suberb A pollo, the grave Podalirio, the 
playful Licene? Why is it not a pleasure for whomsoever is not a stranger to 
nature, to welcome these familiar friends, to study anew and to admire the varied 
colors with which they are clothed, their manifold forms, properties, and habits ? 
Unfortunately, all of these graceful and attractive creatures, which contribute so 
much to the esthetic side of nature, all are more or less injurious and on this 
account all are condemned to destruction.” 

“Tn respect to humanity, I would like, moreover, to ask in turn, is it a humane 
act, when, witha shot from a musket one brings down a Woodcock, a Partridge, or 
Grouse; when, with its legs broken or its bill crushed or split, it is condemned toa 
slow and painful death by hunger? We bird hunters,at least, do not torture any of 
our victims. Not a brief second passes between the shot and death. Why, on the 
score of humanity, should we not also speak of a prohibition of hunting? Such a 
construction of the law would in no way, I believe, receive official sanction, and 
further, I submit, it would be refused with entire reason.” 


*The first part of Professor Herrick’s Paper appeared in the July-August number of 
Brrp-Lore. 
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This sounds well, but has not Sig. Salvadori confused the main point with 
subordinate issues? The great question raised is the protection of song birds, 
which, according to a large number,—probably the largest number of students, the 
world over,—are, upon the whole, of decided benefit to agriculture, and therefore 
to man, to say nothing of esthetics, and this question must not be involved with the 
Hindoo doctrine of the sanctity of all animal life. Invertebrates, like the insects, 
are not to be placed on a par with the highest expressions of vertebrate life. We all 
must and do acknowledge that hunting, whether for food or sport, entails inevi- 
table hardship upon the animals. The rule for all to follow is: No needless 
sacrifice of the life of any animals whatsoever, whether vertebrate or invertebrate, 
unless (1) they are destructive to the life of man, or to his interests, especially in 
tilling the soil, and (2) unless they are of prime value as food. Where two living 
beings—the man and the animal—can not dwell together in peace and to mutual 
advantage the rule has ever been and must ever be that the weak gives way to the 
strong. Under the head of necessary food animals, come the domesticated kinds 
like the pig, sheep, and ox, various birds, and, as a compromise to the latent 
savage instincts of man in the present state of civilization, wild or preserved game, 
whether fish, flesh, or fowl. As to what shall be legitimate game among the 
mammals and birds, it should not be difficult to reach a common-sense agreement. 
No animal should be considered game which is not useful for food, and no food 
animals should be sought among the small and harmless mammals, or among 
the small or useful birds. Taking the life of the higher animals is an unpleasant, 
and, when needless, a cruel proceding ; but it is necessary unless the whole world 
is to be converted to a vegetarian diet. Nature, however, does not seem to 
expect this, and probably would not permit it, for in the alimentary tract of man 
she has made a luxurious provision for both the digestion and the absorption of 
proteids. Proteid is also stored away in the muscles and other tissues, to meet 
unexpected emergencies, like the storage bins of fat and starch in both plant and 
animal bodies. Now, since the animals are the great source of proteid, or nitro- 
genous food, it is evident that nature expects us to make a liberal use of them 
in our diet. 

The laws and proposals of laws, as given by Licé, upon hunting in Italy, are 
interesting and instructive. As he remarks, those who are interested in the protec- 
tion of birds, from whatever motive, confine their attention to laws to regulate 
hunting. Many assemblies have been held for this purpose, and many societies 
have been formed to obtain from the government the most judicious laws upon 
the subject.* 


*We are told upon the authority of Comm. Durando, that the present laws which regulate 
hunting are those which were in force in the ancient Italian States. Thus, in the Neapolitan 
and Sicilian provinces the law of October 18, 1819 exists, and is still in effect; in what were 
formerly the Papal States, with the exception of the Marches, the edicts of July 10, 1826, and 
August 14, 1839 prevail; in Tuscany the law of July 3, 1856; in Modena the decree of Febru- 
ary 6, 1815, and notifications of January 22, 1826; in Parma the royal resolutions of Septem- 
ber 1, 1824, June 10, 1828, May 23, and 28, 1835; in Venice the law of February 13, 1804, 
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It is not suprising to hear it said that “the multiplication of so many different 
rules brings confusion and contradiction between regions but a short distance 
apart or contiguous, whence the negligence or the ignorance of the authorities to 
whom the execution of the law belongs; whence everything is in disorder in the 
development of rural economy everywhere so important, and especially in Italy.” 

What these varied and antiquated laws are in every case is not stated, but it is 
evident from the present.practice, as already suggested, that they were framed 
mainly in the interests of the hunters, and not of the birds nor of agriculture. 

What are the legal enactments demanded by those Italians who desire to 
really protect their birds? Lico quotes the statement of Sig. G. Spanna, made at 
the Congress of the Zoological Society, held at Turin, in’ October, 1898, and 
which may be summarized as follows: (1) To prohibit absolutely the hunting of 
birds by any means except firearms; (2) To prohibit the destruction of the nests 
of birds, taking or destroying the eggs, the young, the mothers; disturbing in any 
way the nidification, also with the design or pretext of training dogs for hunting, 
and this in whatever position the nest is found; (3) To prohibit the hunting with 
firearms from March 1 to August 15, in all Italy; (4) To make it penal to pos- 
sess and to sell in public or in secret, during the time when hunting is forbidden, 
any birds, whether living or dead; in the hunting season it is legal to receive only 
those birds which have been killed by firearms, and on the bodies of each of 
which appears a wound from a leaden bullet, sustained by the living animal; (5) 
To prohibit at all times the sale of birds alive, in cages, or otherwise confined, 
excepting only foreign species, or those which are not migratory or resident in 
Italy; (6) To increase the tax upon hunting with firearms to such a sum as may 
correspond to the loss sustained by the public treasury through the suppression of 
the concessions for hunting with nets, snares, and every other forbidden means; 
(7) To declare as lawbreakers all who hunt in property not belonging to them, 
and in the neighborhood of lakes, ponds, or streams, and water-courses belonging 
to the provinces, to the municipality, or to private persons, without having 
previously obtained permission in writing from the proprietor, which is to be 
shown to the police officers whether public or private; (8) To the person author- 
ized to proceed against the lawbreakers, and to the accusers, a share of the fine is 
to be given, as well as of the sums paid per head of the game seized; (9) In so 
far as regards the secondary rules, account is to be taken of the royal patents of 
what was formerly the kingdom of Sardinia. 

The sponsor for these laws thus expresses his opinion regarding them: “ Hunt- 
ing, now-a-days, I am glad to say, is no longer a means of procuring food.* For 
a few is it a means of diversion and of ostentation in banquets. In either case, 
and decrees of July 7, 1804, September 21, 1805, March 21, 1811, and the proclamation of 
July 5, 1615 ; in the provinces once forming the Sardinian States, and in those of Lombardy 
and the Marches the royal patents of December 29, 1836, July 16, 1844, and July 1, 1845. 

It thus appears that the antiquated laws upon the shooting of birds in Italy date all the 


way from 1615 to 1856. 
*This is hardly the case in Italy where shooting birds is often a means of eking out a living. 
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the pleasure and the luxury ought not to be obtained at a loss to the public 
economy, and, therefore, the coercive measures framed to protect it have to be 
such as produce efficient results.” 

Had the provisions recommended by Spanna been adopted in 1898, and 
stringently enforced throughout the Kingdom of Italy, not only that country, but 
the whole continent of Europe, would have been benefited. The proposals are 
designed to prevent wholesale slaughter by restricting the times and methods of 
killing wild birds. No discrimination is made between kinds supposed to be useful, 
useless, or injurious, so far as agriculture or any of the interests of man are con- 
cerned. 

Considering the antiquity of the practice of killing birds in Italy without any 
discrimination whatever, and the state of public opinion upon the whole subject of 
bird protection, the proposals of Sig. Spanna are commendable, and if they were 
adopted and carried out they would mark a great stride in the right direction. 

We learn further from Licé’s Manual that demands for new and. uniform 
laws to regulate hunting have not been made in Italy alone, but in other countries 
also. “Since the migratory birds change their habitation at stated periods, it is for 
the interests of all countries through which they pass to protect them by common 
consent and for the common good. Again, we are told that a great ornithological 
Congress was held at Aix, in Provence, November 9-14, 1897, and another at 
Gratz, in Stiria, August 5-8,1898. The resolutions passed at these meetings were 
considered by the different governments; but to the proposals made by France, 
with the concurrence of adjoining states, unfortunately, the Italian government did 
not agree. 

From the preceding extracts it will be seen that those Italians who have given 
any thought to the subject of birds, in relation to man, are by no means agreed upon 
the desirability of evoking the aid of the law for the protection of birds of any 
kind. Licé presents both sides of the question from the standpoint of an intelli- 
gent Italian, and I hope it has been made sufficiently clear to what extent I am 
indebted to him for the substance of many of the preceding paragraphs. His 
conclusion of the whole matter, in which his own sympathies are clearly ex- 
pressed, is given in the following sentiments: “ Birds, like all other creatures 
endowed with feeling, ought not to be subjected to needless suffering on the part 
of man; they deserve his protection. This sounds well! Again, when everything 
is considered, birds do more good than harm. The conclusion is logical! But the 
excess of utility over damage is so great we should favor in all possible ways the 
multiplication of birds. How would that sound? This is a question to which 
we should give more direct attention, before insisting on new and definite 
results in the work of national and international legislation. Heaven forbid 
that a humanitarian cause like this should one day make its defenders repent of 
superfluous zeal !” 

Thus, we are brought again to the main problem: “Should the birds really be 
be protected ?”’ as the Italians conceive it, but it cannot be discussed at the close 
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of this paper. My aim has been to give the view of the other side. But, we must 
ask, Are Salvadori, and Berlese and Lic, who voice their opinions, and the others 
of their school right in considering bird protection as a question of such grave 
doubt that they will not lift a finger to stay the slaughter? I believe that the 
Italians are right in some of their minor premises, but wrong in their general con- 
clusion. So far as argument goes, it can be shown upon the broad general facts of 
biology that indiscriminate slaughter of the birds is very unwise. If birds are 
indiscriminates layers of insects, which is admitted on all sides, how much greater 
is the evil for man to become the indiscriminate slaughterer of the birds? 

On the practical side, we are putting the question to atest in this country, 
where, thanks to the ornithologists and bird-lovers, and to the elaborate analyses of 
the food of birds made by the National Government, we are beginning to pursue 
a very general and uniform policy of protecting at all times as many of our wild 
birds as possible—a policy quite the reverse of that favored in Italy. If the other 
factors in the case can be equalized, time should soon show who is right and who is 
wrong. 

It is difficult to prescribe for the patient who will insist that he has no ailment, 
but, nevertheless, we believe that a great reform is needed in Italy, in checking 
what we consider the insane and shameful slaughter of the song birds of Europe, 
during the migratory periods especially; but this reform must come from the Ital- 
ians themselves. Possibly, foreigners can do something to favor the movement: at 
all events, it is for the interests of the other nations of Europe, and of Germany and 
France in particular, to see that this cause does not languish. From all accounts, a 
similar reform is needed in southern France and in Spain. 

At some future time another international congress will be called to discuss 
anew the'subject of bird protection, and to draft a uniform code of laws governing 
the destruction of migratory birds in all the countries through which they pass. 
An international court of arbitration should then be formed before whom, 
when necessary, every question in dispute can be brought, and, let us hope, 
settled, at appropriate times. 


The House Wren 


By FRED. L. HOLTS, Mankato, Minn. 
With photographs by the Author 


T has been my pleasure for several summers to put up Wren boxes, and to 

I watch their tenants. The tameness, audacity and nimble ways of the Wrens, 

and their exuberant twittering song make them delightful birds to have 
around a city home. 

Wrens usually arrive in this locality about the second week in May, and go to 
selecting their homes very soon after arrival. I put up two boxes last year, and 
before they had been here a week the Wrens had begun to build in one box, and 
had preémpted the other also by occasionally carrying material into it. This 
second box was later used for the second brood. 


SHOWING THAT THE NESTING MATERIAL RARELY LEAVES 
ROOM FOR THE BIRD 

I had no trouble in keeping the House Sparrows from the boxes. If the hole is 
not more than an inch in diameter, the Sparrows cannot get in, but the Wrens can. 
One winter I left the Wren box attached to a shed. A red squirrel took possession 
of it. He gnawed the hole large enough for him to enter. Next spring I fastened 
the box toa tree. I wished to test the statement I'read in Brrn-Lorp that the Spar- 
rows would not build in a box attached to a swaying tree. The Sparrows soon 
discovered the box, went in and examined it, but, on thinking it over, decided not 
to build there. Later the box was used by Wrens which, however, were not 
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molested by the Sparrows. Parenthetically, I may remark that House Sparrows 
occasionally build rude nests in trees, in spite of their swaying. 

Wrens seem to work in the early morning hours in collecting the nesting ma- 
terial. Sometimes, though rather rarely, I saw them at work during the day. The 
box is filled about two-thirds with twigs about six or eight inches in length. It 
is amusing to see a Wren picking up a stick by the middle and then poking it into 
the hole of the box endwise. The box is filled with sticks nearly to the level 
of the opening. This seems to serve as a sort of platform for the nest proper, 
which is made of grass and a few feathers. 


HOUSE WREN AND NEST 


During the building and hatching period, the Wrens are shy and avoid going 
near the box when observers are present. But, when the young are hatched, the 
necessity of feeding them at frequent intervals makes the parents bolder. One 
may then stand within a few feet of the box while the old birds go in and out. 

The male is an indefatigable singer from early morning to late at night. The 
song, though not especially melodious, is so rollicking and cheerful that one 
enjoys hearing it. 

Wrens feed chiefly on the ground, skulking about under the broad leaves of 
vegetables, weeds and berry bushes picking up cutworms, moths and other 
insects. 
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Several broods are hatched yearly. The male shares in the household duties. 
Before the first brood is fully fledged, the female begins laying in the second nest. 
Possibly the preémpting of a second box is forethought on the part of the birds. 
Toward the last the care of the first brood is chiefly left to the male. The young 
are unusually well-fledged before they leave the nest. In fact, they are able to fly 
fair'y well several days before leaving the box. They are very clamorous for 
food and will thrust their heads out of the box to be fed. On finally leaving the 
nest the young are conducted to some brush-pile, in whose shelter, where cats can- 
not reach them, they may be heard twittering for several days. After the last 
brood is hatched the Wrens are rarely seen or heard in the city. They go to the 
fields and copses for the rest of the summer. 


a 


A HOUSE WREN FAMILY 


A Study of a House Wren 


By ELIZABETH FREEMAN TEN EYCK, Lansing, Mich. 


HAVE always wanted a Wren tenant, but, through pressure of affairs, especi- 

I ally at the proper season, I had failed to arrange the proper conditions. 

Even now it was past the middle of June, and, if the wife of a professional 
ornithologist had not assured me it was not yet too late, another year would have 
passed without the Wrens in residence. In a storeroom I found an immense 
tin-cup which I suspended on a hook by its handle, under the porch in a good 
position for observation. 

The Wrens were to be my company while the family went on a short tour, tak- 
ing with them the life of the house—the boys. Boys attract other boys, so that the 
result of one boy in a family is a merry house. But there are compensations for 
loneliness and quiet which I was to learn. 

A neighbor made me envious with two Wrens’ nests for which she used common 
plant-pots, nailed up under a porch, the small drainage hole serving the purpose of 
a door. 

It was but a little while before the cup was observed and a Wren began to carry 
in dry twigs, which, being of various lengths, many of them trailed outside, looking 
very untidy. This would never do. I threw out all this accumulated treasure and 
tied over the top of the cup a piece of shingle in which I had bored a small hole for 
a door. As the cup was hung up by its handle, the door, of course, was not perpen- 
dicular. For a few days it remained untouched. Then two birds quarreled for its 
possession until one gave up and went away. I should like to think that the 
one remaining in possession was the first comer whose work I had destroyed. 

Many a sweet song was sung by the cheerful little workman, to the not-at-all 
lonely woman sitting on the porch, watching him. We like thus to think that the 
birds know us and care for us. Yet, I fear they are, in this respect, like a certain 
“friend” of mine, an unsuccessful elderly spinster who, I am sure, regards me in 
the light of a good, square meal! The dish of water, too, they like to have where 
they may drink and bathe, though I never saw the Wrens take advantage of it for 
either purpose. 

Watching the little builder, I wondered at his faith, as he sang day after day for 
his mate. It required no little skill to manage the forked twigs that went through 
the tiny doorway. Coming sometimes wrong end first, as they did, the little bill 
slipped along until it reached the end which made it possible to pull and push it in. 
No pictures that I have ever seen of Wrens are like this one. He carried his tail on 
a line with his body, instead of perking it up at an angle; but perhaps this 
attitude comes later when the cares of a family crowd upon him and make 
him pugnacious. 

In other years, a Wren had sung all summer long in a spruce tree near the 
house, the same sweet, monotonous, liquid trill. Why is it that a monotonous song 
can so fill the heart that it is ready to run over? The Whip-poor-will with his 
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three short notes always fills me with a homesick longing, and the years when I 
could nct hear him have been many. 

For days my Wren sang and labored on without a mate. When he absented 
himself for some time, I wondered if he had gone to Florida to fetch her, and 
whether, when she came (for the Wren’s faith was contagious and I never doubted 
she would come), she would like the cup house. I had heard instances of the bride 
flouting the home prepared for her by her little mate and utterly refusing it, 
whether out of pure coquetry or obstinacy, or for good and sufficient reasons 
which she saw and he did not. Years ago I nailed up in a pine tree a shallow 
cigar-box in which a small hole was bored, and a male Wren at once began to 
build in it. The female refused it, and I considered her the more sensible of the 
two. 

If the Wren of my porch in his absence had been South, he returned alone and 
sang on as cheerfully as ever. Dick, our canary, hung in the porch and the Wren 
often alighted on his cage to sing his bubbling song, perhaps taunting the caged 
bird on his imprisonment. 

When at last the expected one arrived, it was a question in my mind, whether 
the bright silvery house provided attracted her, or the song of the preserving bird 
whose patience was now rewarded. I wondered, too, if it were his mate of last 
year or only a casual traveler who came. How could one find out? We know the 
ostrich mates for life, but I proved by my summer study that this is not true of 
the Wren. Very soon there was a tiny chocolate-colored egg in the nest. One 
could see it by lifting up the door, though the nest was in the farthest corner on 
the top of a pile of twigs that almost filled the cup. This was on the first day 
of July. There were then no decorations to the nest. On the fourth, when the 
shingle-door was lifted, the little bird flew out through the little hole with a sad 
little peep, the only sound she had been heard to make. If she only could have 
sat still for a minute in her dainty bower! Surrounding her were speckled hen’s 
feathers each standing on its point; which was somehow woven into the nest, 
each feather being so placed as to curve over the nest. It was beautifully artistic 
(I feel as though every word of this sentence should be in italics), and may 
have been arranged by her mate while she sat on the nest, for she just fitted 
into her bower. 

Do Wrens always build so daintily? I put this question to my neighbor, 
whose Wren’s nest in nailed-up flower-pots and she answered carelessly that they 
always do. I doubted whether she gave thought enough to my question to answer 
properly, for, when the nest-box is in something you cannot open, how do you 
know what is inside? If I had put up a plant-crock for a bird-house, I should 
never have seen this remarkable decoration. On July 5, there were five eggs 
in the nest. 

The birds seemed to get their entire living out of an adjacent pine tree, among 
whose needles were plenty of small insects. When they found an unusually large 
one, they flew down onto the gravel driveway, to master it. It wasa bad habit. The 
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Wren that will see the danger in this habit, and refuse to do so, will have a better 
chance to live long. At the corner of the porch was a spreading funkia. Under 
it our cat loved to lie, though always driven‘away when found there,—he may 
have spent the night there. It is a question what to do with cats in the bird-nesting 
season. On the morning of the sixth, the tragedy must have taken place before I 
took my place on the porch, for the mother bird came no more. The male bird 
fretted for her and came and dropped a moth inside the nest, though he knew she 
was not there. He hung above the cup with his neck stretched down to look in the 
door, and then uttered his discontented call. Once before, when she was lost, he 
had used this querulous call and it had driven her back to the nest,—she was neg- 
lecting her duties. Now it was the only sound he made; there was no more song. 

The family came home. If the boy could not see a nestful of young birds he 
should at least see the eggs! I went to the nest—the eggs were gone—not even a 
shell was left—and the eggs were not on the ground—there was nothing to show 
there had ever ever been an egg in the nest! The doorway was too small for any 
bird but a Wren to enter,—what had he done with those eggs? Some one said 
“He must have eaten them.” Perish the base thought!— until it is proved 
against him. 

On the same day in which the loss of the eggs was discovered, the Wren was 
seized with a fury of industry, and back and forth from the nest to the pine tree 
he flew, each time carrying out a single feather and dropping it from his perch in 
the pine tree. When the feathers were all out, he carried out the hairs of which the 
nest was made till the last one caught about a twig and hung from his doorway. 
He did not carry out any twigs. What a sad piece of demolition it was. But, 
fortunately the little fellow had a short memory, for now, on the other side of the 
house, he at once began to sing for another mate; and the song which had 
before seemed so cheerful now seemed a very sad and lonely one. It was so 
late in the season to have his hopes blasted, and how could he expect another 
mate? As he sang,I counted ten, then counted ten between the songs,—the song 
and the silence were of the same length, Thus it went on, the bird occasionally 
coming to the side of the house where the porch with the empty nest was. 

And one day she came and entered the little doorway, while his bubbling song 
and lifted quivering wings testified to his delight. But she came out of the little 
house, and flew away never to return. Did she feel there the presence of the ghost 
of the murdered bird? He followed her and never came back. In some happier 
spot where death had not been, they may have made another home and raised 
their brood. 


An Attempt to Establish a Purple Martin Colony 


By WM. C. HORTON, Brattleboro, Vt. 


COLONY of Purple Martins which for twenty five years had occupied a 

house at the home of Mr. Wm. C. Horton, Brattleboro, Vermont, having 

been killed by the exceptional weather of June, 1903 (See Brrp-LoreE 
Vol. V, 1903, 164), Mr. Horton has attempted to establish a new colony by plac- 
ing Martins’ eggs under Tree Swallows. While his experiment has not met with 
success it is nevertheless encouraging and, from a purely ornithological point of 
view, exceedingly interesting. 

Mr. Horton writes that the “experiment was tried under favorable circum- 
stances, as the Tree Swallows were occupying my old Purple Martin house, and 
had been for three years. Five years ago, when the Martins left on their migra- 
tion south, they numbered about eighty young and old.” 


FROM MR. HORTON’S NOTE-BOOK 


May 31, 1907—Received four Purple Martin’s eggs from J. Warren Jacobs, 
Waynesburgh, Pa. 

June 1, 1907—I found six Tree Swallow’s eggs in nest; four eggs were removed 
and replaced by four Martin’s eggs. 

June 6, 1907—I removed the other two Tree Swallow’s eggs, leaving the four 


Martin’s eggs, only. The Swallow was sitting on the eggs nicely. 

June 16, 1907—7.00 A.M. Found one egg hatched. 

June 16, 1907—6.00 P.M. Found two more eggs hatched. 

June 17, 1907—7.00 A.M. Found the fourth egg hatched. The young Mar- 
tins were doing well, their foster parents feeding them as though they were their 
own. 

June 22, 1907—Young Martins growing and looking finely. Eyes not open yet 
and not a feather started. Foster parents feeding them nicely. 

June 24, 1907—6.00A.M. Young Martins progressing finely. Feathers begin- 
ing to show under the skin. Eyes just beginning to open. Foster parents are caring 
for them satisfactorily. 

June 25, 1907—6.30A.M. Young Martins’ eyes about one-third open; feathers 
just beginning to show through skin. 

June 26, 1907—This morning 6.30 A.M. I found the young Martins’ eyes 
open ; feathers well started through skin ; tail feathers showing perceptibly. All 
were doing finely and were plump and fat,—foster parents giving them the best 
of care. 

June 29, 1907—7.00 A.M. On visiting the Martin house, I found not one young 
Martin in the nest. One was found on the ground under the house, and from its 
appearance I should say it had been dead two or three days. I could not find the 
other three. What caused this disaster I cannot conceive, but it ended summa- 
rily my first experiment in trying to establish a Purple Martin colony. 
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The Migration of Thrushes 
FIFTH AND CONCLUDING PAPER 
Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louis AGASSsiz FuERTES and Bruce HORSFALL 


TOWNSEND'S SOLITAIRE 


HIS species breeds throughout the Rocky mountain region from northern 

Mexico and southern California to the valley of the Yukon, near Circle 

City, and the valley of the Mackenzie near the Nahanni Mountains; and 

from the Pacific coast to western Texas, western Nebraska and central Montana. 

Since it winters as far north as southern British Columbia and central Montana, 

its migrations are not extensive, and consist largely in passing from the winter 

home in the valleys to the breeding grounds on the high mountains. Most of 
the migration dates fall in the month of March. 


MOUNTAIN BLUEBIRD 


The Mountain Bluebird breeds north to southern Manitoba, southern Sas- 
katchewan, Lesser Slave Lake and the upper Yukon; and winters north to central 
Kansas and northern California. It is one of the early spring migrants, as shown by 
the following dates: Northern Colorado, average, March 6, earliest, February 24, 
1902; Cheyenne, Wyo., March 12, 1889; Custer City, S. D., March 17, 1897; Terry, 
Mont , average, March 25, earliest, March 20, 1903; Columbia Falls, Mont., aver- 
age, March 23, earliest, March g, 1895; Rathdrum, Idaho, March 1, 1903; Spo- 
kane, Wash., March 1, 1905; southern British Columbia, average, March g, 
earliest, March 3, 1906; Banff, Alberta, April 2, 1903; Medicine Hat, Sask., April 
6, 1894. 

The latest date on which the species was seen in Los Angeles county, Cal., 
was March 14, 1895, and the earliest date of the return in the fall, October 31, 
1897. The last birds leave southern Manitoba, on the average, October 13, the 
latest date being October 16, 1900. The latest date at Columbia Falls, Mont., is 
November 6, 1896; and in southern British Columbia, November 6, 1888. 


Bird-Lore’s Colored Plates 


With the publication of colored figures of the Solitaire and Mountain Bluebird, the 
series of plates of North America Turdide is completed. It is proposed now to take up the 
Flycatchers, and the first plate of this series will appear in Brrp-LoreE for December. 

Much time is required in the preparation of these plates, and it is necessary now to select 
the group which will follow the Flycatchers. We ask our readers, therefore, to write to the 
Editor stating their choice of the next family to be treated. 

The delay in the appearance of this number of Brrp-Lore is due to unexpected difficul- 
ties in the preparation of this plate-—Eb. 
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The Starling in America 


In the last issue of Brrp-Lore (Vol. IX, 
p. 172) the editor called for replies to the fol- 
lowing questions concerning the Starling 
(Sturnus vulgaris) in this country: 

1. When did the Starling first appear in 

your vicinity ? 

. What is its status now? 

3. Do you consider it a desirable addition 
to our avifauna ? 

. If undesirable, give reasons why. 

. Do you know of any Starlings, other 
than those released in Central Park, 
which have been introduced into this 
country ? 

6. Was the introduction successful ? 

Several correspondents have responded to 
these questions serially, others in a general 


YOUNG STARLING AT ENTRANCE TO NEST 
Photographed by A. L. Princehorn, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


way. All the replies are given below as a con- 
tribution to the history of this introduced spe- 
cies. It appears that although Starlings have 
been introduced at several localities in eastern 
North America (see the note of Mr. Morris 
beyond) only those birds released by the im- 
porter, William Bartels, under the direction 
of their purchaser, the late Mr. Eugene Schief- 
felin, have prospered. On May 16, 1895, Mr. 
Schieffelin wrote us that 80 Starlings were 
released in Central Park, New York City, on 
March 6, 1890, and that on April 25, 1891, 40 
more were set free in the same place. 

The city to the south, the Hudson river to 
the west and East River to the east proved, 
for a time, boundaries to range extension in 
those directions, and the bird spread more 

rapidly and more numerously 
northward into the country lying 
between the Hudson river and 
Long Island sound. Stonington, 
Conn., to the east, and Poughkeep- 
sie and Newburgh to the north, 
mark the known limits of the 
Starling’s range in these direc- 
tions, while to the south it seems 
not to be established beyond 
Plainfield and Morristown, N. J., 
although a report has been re- 
Ceived of its presence in Baltimore 
in the fall of 1906.—Eb. 


The Introduction of the Starling 
at Springfield, Mass. 


In the early spring of t897 nearly 
one hundred Starlings were liber- 
ated in a secluded spot in Forest 
Park, in Springfield, Mass. The 
next day two of these birds re- 
turned and entered the box in 
which they had been confined and 
which had been left at the place 
where they were let go, undoubt- 
edly coming back for the food that 
they could obtain there. From 
that time, for nearly a year, noth- 
ing was heard from these birds by 
the persons who had _ released 
them. Then it was learned that 
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three had wintered in the town of Long- 
meadow, about five miles from where they 
had been liberated. I saw these three birds 
several times, but before the middle of spring 
they had disappeared. About that time it was 
reported by a farmer that at another place 
nearby a Blackbird had spent the winter in 
the vicinity of his house. Very likely this bird 
was a Starling, as Blackbirds only very rarely 
winter in this region. The meteorological 
conditions of the year following the release of 
these birds was about normal, except that in 
July the rainfall was almost unprecedented, 
nearly fifteen inches being recorded in Spring- 
field for the month. Since the spring of 1898, 
the presence of an unconfined Starling within 
twenty-five miles of Springfield has not been 
noted by any competent observer.—ROBERT 


O. Morris. 


The Starling at Norwalk, Conn. 


Starlings were first discovered in Norwalk 
in the spring of 1900 by Mr. Frank L. Hum- 
medieu, who called my attention to them. 
They were first seen by me on June 10, of 
that year. 

They first located in the extreme south- 
eastern part of the town, but now can be 
found in various parts of the town, they hav- 
ing increased much in number. 

I have heard some complaints against them 
but I am apt to take it with a grain of salt and 
have plenty of leniency for them, and believe 
they do much good. Whether or not they will 
be a desirable addition to our avifauna, 
depends; some think not.—GEorcE P. ELLs. 


The Starling at New Haven, Conn. 


1. The first bird I saw at New Haven was 
on October 26, 1rgor. I did not see the species 
again until 1903, and the first nest that I saw 
was in 1904. 

2. At present the Starling is a common 
bird in the city and in certain localities in the 
surrounding country. It is increasing. In the 
fall of 1906 I saw a flock in the salt marshes 
near Woodmont, Conn., which I estimated at 
about 1,500 birds. 

3. I do not think that the Starling is a 
desirable addition to our avifauna. 
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4. According to my observations the Star- 
ling is much more fond of hollow limbs in 
apple orchards, etc., than the English Spar- 
row and, for this reason, is liable to have 
more effect on the Bluebird and others than 
the English Sparrow has had. In feeding 
habits I believe that they are largely bene- 
ficial, as they eat insects both in meadows and 
pastures, and from the terminal twigs and 
bark of elm and apple trees. In spite of this, 
they are probably not so valuable as the Blue- 
birds and others that they drive away,and are, 
therefore, not desirable-—A. A. SAUNDERS. 


The Starling at Bethel, Conn. 


The Starling was ‘first seen in Bethel during 
the first week in April, 1907. On April 16 I 
saw a pair building in the clock-tower of the 
Congregational church. There was a shingle 
off on its southwestern corner and they were 
bringing dry grass from a sidehill nearby to 
this hole. I saw them nearly every day after 
this for about two weeks, when they seemed 
to disappear entirely —ROBERT S. Jupp. 


The Starling at New Haven, Conn. 


I first identified the Starling in New Haven 
on March 4, 1903. I had been in this city 
only three months at that time and, judging 
by the numbers then present, I think that 
they must have been here as early as 1gor. 

The Starling is very common here and 
seems to be well established. My daily bird 
record, in which I record the birds observed 
every day, shows that in the 218 days from 
January 1, 1907, to date (August 5), I have 
recorded the Starling 213 times, although 
there are other sections of the city in which it 
is more abundant. 

Regarding their distribution, I would say 
that on one occasion, during the summer of 
1906, Mr. Philip Buttrick, my brother, and 
myself observed the Starling at Stonington, 
Conn. Stonington is fifteen miles east of 
New London. 

I think that nearly all Starlings raise at 
least two broods each year. I know of two 
pairs both of which have raised two broods. 
One of these pairs commenced the construc- 
tion of their nest on April 3, and the second 
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brood flew July 25. I think that six is the 
ordinary number of young. 

While the young are being raised the old 
birds keep very quiet. They usually go to a 
considerable distance for food, and they make 
their trips to and from the nest with great 
regularity. They obtain their food on lawns 
or, if there is one convenient, from a cow 
pasture. In the winter I have often seen 
them eat decayed apples. 

About the middle of July the first flocks of 
Starlings appear. These flocks, I think, are 
largely composed of young birds of the first 
brood, as a large part of the old birds are 
still occupied with family affairs. During the 
fall and winter the Starlings gather in flocks. 
—CLIFFORD H. PANGBURN. 


The Sterling at Wethersfield, Conn. 


In the spring of 1906, in Wethersfield, 
Conn., where I reside, I noticed a strange, 
dark-colored bird, with straws in its bill, fly- 
ing toward an old tree with a hole in it where 
a branch had been sawed off. This bird was 
entirely new to me and for a long time I did 


not have a chance to observe it again. How- 
ever, the following winter a flock of five or 
more of these birds stayed with us all through 
the winter months. I finally decided that 
without a doubt they were English Starlings; 
probably the first observed in this section of 
the state. 

It is evident that at least one brood was 
raised, and in all probability more broods will 
be raised, as I observed the parent birds 
flying across my yard many times during 
the past summer and have been very much 
interested in their strange calls—— ALBERT 
MorcGan. 


The Starling at Stonington and 
New Haven 


In reply to the request for information con- 
cerning the English Starling, made in the last 
issue of Brrp-Lorg, I can say that the Star- 
ling has reached New London and beyond. 
In July, 1906, during a three-weeks’ stay at 
Stonington, Conn., I saw this bird twice. 
The first time on July 9, at a short dis- 
tance outside the town; the next day in the 
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town itself. This time I was accompanied by 
Mr. D. B. Pangburn, a well-known New 
Haven bird student. On neither occasion 
was identification doubtful. Once, while 
passing though New London on the train, 
Mr. Pangburn and myself saw a Starling 
sitting on a telegraph wire in the railroad 
yards there. 

I am inclined to think that the Starling is 
not numerous east of New Haven. At West- 
brook, Conn., near the mouth of the Connec- 
ticut river, it is practically unknown. Miss 
B. A. Moore, a bird student who has had field 
experience with the bird, says that it is sorne 
years since a Starling has been seen in the 
town, and she doubts if there is a pair there 
now. 

This bird was first reported from New 
Haven by Dr. L. B. Bishop. He discovered 
it on December 3, 1900, as reported in ‘The 
Auk’ (Vol. XVIII, 1901). By 1903 it had be- 
come common, and today it is, next to the 
English Sparrow, the most numerous and 
conspicuous bird in the city, and it is con- 
stantly on the increase. Starlings roost in 
most of the church towers, even those on the 
green, often in company with flocks of 
escaped domestic pigeons, with which they 
seem to get along peaceably. 

I wish we could settle the question of the 
desirability of the Starlings by saying that 
they are a desirable addition to our avifauna 
in the cities, for there they do not come into 
contact with many native species, and they 
are certainly fully as interesting as the English 
Sparrow. It seems to me, however, that they 
seek the city largely as a place of protection 
from the elements, that only a small portion 
of their food supply is drawn from it, and 
that the great bulk of them nest outside 
of its borders. 

During midday, few are seen in the city 
except when the ground is covered with snow. 
They are seldom seen on the ground or about 
the streets in the neighborhood of their roosts, 
with us. Toward dusk they appear near 
their roosting-places, flying from the direction 
of the surrounding country, singly and in 
flocks. At the same time of day I have stood 
on the hills outside the city and seen them 
flying toward it. At daybreak there is a 
reverse flight. 


The Starling 


Near my home is a large elm tree which 
rises above the surrounding shade trees and 
has a very large, flat crown; near it is a church 
tower, used as a roosting-place. Late in the 
afternoon on winter days often as many as a 
hundred Starlings may be seen in this tree, 
altogether making a racket that may be heard 
several blocks. Yet I do not know of a pair 
breeding in the neighborhood. 

These facts, together with the fact that 
during late summer, when few Starlings are 
to be found in the city, they are found in 
flocks on the marshes, convinces me that, 
economically, they must be considered with 
the Grackles and Red-wings, and not with 
the English Sparrow and a few other city 
dwellers, and that to arrive at an estimate of 
their desirability we must examine their food 
supply. 

In Germany (see Baron Laffert in ‘ Forest 
and Stream’ for March 30, 1907) they are 
regarded as economically valuable. It may be 
we shall find them a welcome addition to our 
avifauna.—P. L. BUuTTRICK. 


The Starling at New London, Conn, 


The Starling has arrived in New London. 
On May 28, 1907, a friend came to me and 
wanted me to go up near her house to see a 
strange Blackbird. From her description I 
suspected it to be the Starling, which I had 
been looking for ever since it was reported 
from New Haven and Norwalk. Sure enough, 
it was the Starling, which I saw for the first 
time. There were not more than ten birds in 
all, and several of them were big young birds, 
still being fed by the old birds; so it looks as if 
they had come early enough for the nesting. 
This is their first appearance in New London, 
as far as I know, and I have never seen them 
except in that locality, so that I can not say 
so soon whether they are desirable or not.— 
FRANcES M. GRAVES. 


The Starling on Staten Island, N. Y. 


The early history of the Starling on Staten 
Island, N. Y., has already been recorded by 
Mr. W. P. Heineken in the ‘Proceedings of 
the Natural Science Association of Staten 
Island’ for February 12, 1898. The first 
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Starlings observed by Mr. Heineken, about 
twenty in number, settled in Livingston, 
Staten Island, in November, 1891. The fol- 
lowing summer he found a nest in West New 
Brighton; and in the winter of 1892-3 the 
Starlings at Livingston numbered about forty. 
Thereafter they slowly increased; but even in 
1898 Mr. Heineken knew of no others on the 
island than those at Livingston and West 
New Brighton. 

Only three or four years ago, when Star- 
lings were quite numerous throughout the 
northern and eastern portions of the island, 
they were rarely to be seen in the less populous 
districts. At the present time, however, they 
may be seen almost anywhere on the island, 
though they still seem to favor the vicinity of 
houses. During the early summer, while 
breeding, they are very inconspicuous, but in 
the autumn they wander about in large flocks. 

I have never seen them attack any of our 
native birds, but their rapid increase is start- 
ling. I do not believe in introducing foreign 
birds, but, even now, I doubt if the Starling 
could be completely exterminated.. It is a far 
warier bird than the House Sparrow, and even 
that pest seems well able to survive the half- 
hearted dislike of the general public.—JAMES 
Cuapin, New Brightun, Staten Island, N.Y. 


The Starling at Orient, L. I. 


Two Starlings have been observed here this 
spring. They were first seen on May 12, by 
Mr. Rufus W. Tuthill, an enthusiastic local 
ornithologist, who called my attention to 
them. They were seen almost daily through 
May, spending most of the time in a large 
cherry tree, containing an old Crow’s nest, 
fifty yards from the highway and a trifle 
farther from the dwelling of Mr. Tuthill. 

Orient is at the extreme end of Long Island 
on the north shore and one hundred miles 
from New York City. —Roy LATHAM. 


The Starling at Morristown, N. J. 


I believe that the Starling has never been 
seen in this locality until 1907. On March 20 
I saw a flock of about twenty, and since that 
time until the last week in June saw one or 
more of them nearly every day. On June g 
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I saw probably two hundred of them flying 
in small flocks toward some evergreens, 
evidently to roost, as it was near evening. 

I have noticed a number of nesting-places, 
both in hollows in trees and under electric- 
light hoods. 

No acts of aggression against other birds 
came under my notice; but one old orchard 
that has heretofore furnished nesting -sites 
for a number of Bluebirds was almost de- 
serted by them this year, and the Starlings 
were in possession.—R. C. CASKEY. 


The Starling at Englewood, N. J. 


. March 15, 1898, two were seen, 
. Tolerably common. 

3. No. 

4. They are noisy and unmusical, and, 
with their fondness for buildings, I think 
would soon become a nuisance. Moreover, 
when a flock takes possession of an old or- 
chard or similar neighborhood, their rapid 
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increase makes it probable that Bluebirds, 
Wrens and other small birds would soon be 
driven out. 

5. No.—-IsaBEL McC. Lemmon. 


The Starling at Plainfield, N. J. 


The Starling was first noticed by me in the 
vicinity of Plainfield, N. J., on February 11, 
1900, when I met with a flock of seven birds 
in Ash Swamp, Union county. Since that 
date they have steadily increased in numbers 
and are now generally distributed and com- 
mon in the surrounding country. 

Although the Starlings do not seem to 
openly annoy or drive away our native birds, 
there can be little doubt that their increase 
will have an unfavorable effect on several of 
our native birds that have similar nesting or 
feeding habits. For this reason, I would be 
glad to see them exterminated in this country, 
but greatly doubt the possibility of doing so.— 
W. DEW. MIL_LeER. 


BROWN THRASHER 
Photographed by Henry R. Carey, Portsmouth, N. H. 
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Trapping English Sparrows 


That I may not be considered heartless, 
let me first say that I am known as a lover of 
birds; but each year that adds to my acquain- 
tance with the English Sparrows, brings my 
wrath against them nearer to the boiling- 
point. 

If they only went about their own business, 
living their own lives, one could forgive their 
disagreeable, insistent noise, and even forgive 
the expense they entail by their depredations 
in the chicken-yard; but they seem to have 
only mean traits and, certainly, they are 
pleasing to neither eye nor ear. 

When I hear people called tender-hearted 
who plead in favor of the English Sparrow, I 
cannot help feeling that they must live where 
there is a sad scarcity of our more attractive 
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birds. Not that I doubt their tenderness of 
heart, only it seems to me that they cannot 
have had opportunities to observe this Spar- 
row among communities of other birds. There 
may be exceptional individuals but, as a whole 
in my experience, the English Sparrows have 
really vicious natures; I know they drive 
away and harass other birds. 

They, and of late the Starlings, have 
appropriated all the holes in the old apple 
trees, they promptly take possession of nearly 
every bird-box I make, or in the few cases 
where Bluebirds or Wrens have succeeded in 
starting a home, the Sparrows try to oust 
them; failing in this, they pester and harass 
them nearly to death: and this, even, when 
they have a home and family of their own. 

From what I have seen, I believe I am 
justified in saying that the English Sparrows 
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ARTIFICIAL RUBBISH HEAP IN WHICH THE PHOTOGRAPHER WAS CONCEALED 


WHILE MAKING THE ACCOMPANYING PICTURES OF ENGLISH SPARROWS 
Photographed by A. L. Princehorn 
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will neglect their young for long intervals 
many times a day, just to persecute other 
birds. I have seen them pull out nesting 
material from Wrens’ boxes, the entrance to 


which was so small that they could only get 
their heads in. I have seen them pull to 


pieces a Robin’s nest only to let the material 
float off on the breeze. I have seen them enter 
Starlings’ nests every time the Starlings left to 
get food for their young and remain only just 


long enough to escape detection; and the way 
they harass my Wrens inclines me to murder- 


ous thoughts. We are told that besides the. 


birds of prey, Crows, Blue Jays, Grackles and 
even Catbirds become cannibals at times and 
eat little nestlings of other birds, but English 
Sparrows have been known to kill them 
and just drop them to the ground in what 
looks like pure wanton cruelty. 

All told, the English Sparrow is a menace in 
too many ways to deserve considering his pro- 
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tection. They are dirty, noisy, quarrelsome, 

meddlesome and cruel. To be perfectly fair, 

I will say that for a couple of weeks in the 

spring they no doubt are a benefit to my elm 

trees for they eat the little green worm 

that attacks the leaves; but I am very 

- confident that were the Sparrows absent 

or more scarce my trees would be quite 

as well cared for by Warblers and 

Vireos,—birds that I see fewer of every 

year. It is the same with Song Sparrows 

and Bluebirds, both of which I used to 

have in large numbers. I fear we have 

got to choose between having English 

Sparrows with perhaps a few Robins 

and Grackles on the one hand and hav- 

ing all the other birds indigenous: to the 

locality on the other ; and as this latter 

choice means having perhaps fifty dif- 

ferent varieties nesting within a stone’s 

throw, and all of them valuable because of 

the good they do, it has my vote. This means 

that I must rid the place of the Sparrows as 

far as possible. I dislike having them shot, 

fearing some might escape instant death and 

get away to die slowly; so I was glad to learn 

of a way to trap them. The knowledge came 

to me by mere accident but the method seemed 
to work, and I give it here below. 

Get some of the very large wire rat-traps, 
the kind that have the funnel-shaped entrance 
the small end of the funnel pointed inward. 
Sprinkle on the floor of the trap some grain 
or crumbs or any suitable bird-food and a 
little more on the ground leading to the trap. 
Place it where the birds will see it and if you 
have the luck my stable-boy had you will 
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have caught fifteen or twenty Sparrows in as 

many minutes; then they may be drowned. 
It seems incredible that they will enter the 

trap, but I had the 

evidence of my own 

eyes and I mean to 

try this method late in 

the fall and through 

the coming winter; 

for, of course, it 

should be done only 

after the fall and 

before the spring 

migrations. A very 

few years of persist- 

ent work should re- 

sult in bringing back 

many birds whose 

gay colors or sweet 

song are sadly missed 

or rarely seen or 

heard —Mrs. Paut R_ BONNER, Stam/ford, 

Conn. 


A Plea for the Sparrow 


In the April number of Brrp-Lore I read 
an article condemning the much-maligned 
English Sparrow, stating that it drove off the 
Robins and other song-birds. This statement, 
often made, is so contrary to my own obser- 
vations that I feel obliged, in justice to the 
Sparrows, to give my experience. Around 
our old home there were many trees, with a 
lawn in front, where the birds daily collected. 
In the vines covering the stone walls of the 
church and parish house adjoining, the Spar- 
rows built their nests, while the others 
built theirs around the piazza or in trees 
nearby. 

One morning, while in the library, I 
heard a frightful signal of distress from 
a Robin, followed instantly by a pro- 
longed noisy chattering from the Spar- 
rows. Hurrying out to learn the cause 
and to protect the birds if necessary, I saw 
a Robin perched on top of the parish 
house chimney, trailing his wings and giv- 
ing a shrill cry of distress. The frightened 
Sparrows had flown from their nests, and 
settled on a beech tree in front of the 
house. In a few minutes a Sparrow Hawk 
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flew from the vines and settled on the cross of 
the church spire, preening his feathers, ap- 


parently oblivious to all the trouble he caused. 


The Robin, however, still gave his call of 
alarm and the Sparrows chattered in angry 
protests in the tree. After a few minutes the 
Hawk flew away and the Robin gave him 
chase, joined by another bird, and soon all 
three were lost to sight. The Sparrows then 
returned to their nests and peace was restored. 

Three times I think it was that the Robin 
warned the Sparrows of their enemy, and they 
always heeded his cry, leaving the vines and 
fleeing from them in distress to the tree on the 
lawn. 

The Sparrows and Robins I have constant- 
ly feeding together, neither disturbing the 
other. Sometimes perhaps an impudent or 
quarrelsome fellow would jump toward a 
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Robin, but he would only move a short dis- 
tance off and go on peacefully “‘grubbing.” 

The Sparrows’ main food is so different 
from the worms the Robins eat that there is 
no reason why they should be enemies. A 
friend feeds the birds daily from her window, 
and both the Robins and Sparrows feed 
together on her roof. As to the farmers’ 
objections, I find the Robins are the thieves 
of their cherries and strawberries; but, after 
all, we have plenty of our garden fruits to 
spare the birds their gleanings. 

Instead of seeing fewer song-birds, for the 
last two summers, there have been more. 


The Robins have returned each spring very 
fat and tame. 

There are many trees and gardens where I 
am now living in Germantown, Philadelphia, 
and this summer before leaving, there were 
many beautiful birds settled for their summer 
abode in the trees around. The Sparrows, too, 
were many, but they settled their families in 
the vines around the house, or back of the 
shutters, which were not often closed. The 
Sparrows gleaned much of their food from 
the streets, while the Robins, Blackbirds and 
many others fed in the gardens or lawns 
around. 

I plead for the Sparrows who stay with us 
all winter, through cold and ice. They are 
always cheery and so grateful if you cast 
them even a crumb which falls from your 
table. So trustful and sure you will not forget 
them, while they wait patiently in the cold, 
huddled together, until you have eaten your 
warm breakfast, only softly chirping their 
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knock at your front or kitchen door.—M. 
ELo1sE RuMNEy, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

English Sparrow Notes 


In the May-June, 1905, number of Brrp- 
LorE (page 176), is a very interesting note 
“The English Sparrow as an Evictor,” in 
which your correspondent intimates he 
would like to hear from the readers “who 
have really discouraged these pests,” and 
experiences in the use of firearms for their 
extermination, ‘‘as to whether or not the 
shooting scared away any other birds.” 

In the spring of 1902, a pair of Bluebirds, 
after thorough inspection, began carrying 
building material to one of the apartments in 
the bird-house which is fastened to the top of 
the horse barn, to be immediately set upon, of 
course, by a pair of English Sparrows, and 
ousted after an unequal fight. Thereupon the 
lordly cock Sparrow settled himself before the 
disputed door and began his impudent yelp- 
ing, to the evident chagrin of the crestfallen 
Bluebirds and the raising of my ire, for seiz- 
ing my brother’s 22-calibre Winchester 
repeater, I carefully concealed myself, fully 
determined to teach that Sparrow a lesson if 
possible, to give him one good scare at least. 
A few flying feathers was the only tangible 
result of the light report of the rifle, plus the 
sudden ceasing of the yelps. Returning the 
rifle to its accustomed place, I brought out 
the glasses and discovered the body of the 
braggart on the shelf where he had stood and 
fallen. 

With considerable wonder as to whether or 
not the Bluebirds would take offense at the 
use of a gun in ther nearby presence, I kept 
a keen lookout and was soon gratified to see 
the pair working their way slowly back to 
their rightful possessions,—alighting on the 
barn, on the weather-vane of the bird-house, 
and all the time warbling to each other in 
their soft, pretty voices. Finally the male 
became bolder and flew down to the shelf on 
which lay his dead enemy, eyeing the body 
askance, hopped nearer, and finally shoved 
the body over the edge where it fell to the 
ground below and I picked it up, still warm. 

Then the Bluebirds engaged in such a 
hallelujah as I never witnessed before and 
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only once since, the entire family of us watch- 
ing the proceedings with much interest from 
the time the shot was fired. The birds sang 
and warbled, made ecstatic little gyrations 
in the air and hopped around in the grass not 
fifteen feet from the door where we were 
watching them, warbling over and over again 
their soft notes, the beautiful blue of their 
plumage fairly scintillating in the sun. The 
next day both birds—I suppose the same pair 
—were carrying materials to the bird-house. 

In a day or two another pair of Sparrows 
drove away the Bluebirds with exactly the 
same result as happened to cock number one, 
and with exactly the same happy evolutions 
of Bluebirds, even to the male pushing or 
knocking the dead Sparrow over the edge to 
the earth below. This time the Bluebirds 
were left in peace and happily reared their 
brood in the bird-house. 

This year a pair of Bluebirds nested early 
in the same bird-house; Chipping Sparrows in 
a large gooseberry bush not fifteen feet from 
the back of the house, and Robins under an 
outside stairway of the shop. These nests, 
aside from the Bluebirds, were inspected 
daily and the Chippy’s was photographed 
once. About this time a cloud of English 
Sparrows settled down and, as usual, my 
brother began shooting them with his .22 
rifle. I have repeatedly watched these nests 
by turns as he aimed, and have never seen a 
bird fly therefrom at the light report of the 
rifle. Both the Bluebirds and Chipping 
Sparrows are now nesting for the second time 
on or near the first sites. 

This is only one or two years’ experience 
out of seven or eight, during which time my 
brother and self have used the 22-caliber 
(never a shot-gun) effectively and effectually 
until either of us appearing anywhere in sight 
has been the signal for a general flight of 
Sparrows, they finally leaving for good and 
all for months at a time. Meanwhile all the 
other birds are confiding and fearless, and 
abound in great numbers around the house. 
—LE IA E. Honsincer, St. Albans, Vt. 


English Sparrow Notes 


In the May-June, 1905, issue of Brrp- 
Lore, Mr. F. M. Bennet’s account of his 
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English Sparrow troubles is of more than 
ordinary interest to me, for my own experi- 
ences with this pest have been strangely 
similar. His description of the actions of 
these Sparrows toward the “respectable” 
birds illustrates splendidly the way my 
English Sparrows have done. I, too, have 
bird-boxes, and my Bluebirds had a hard 
time indeed until I relieved them. 

Perhaps a brief account of my experiences 
will be welcomed by other bird-lovers, whose 
bird-boxes are infested with these pests. My 
plan for exterminating the English Sparrows 
is simple, but is better than it sounds. I 
simply shoot from the house, through a win- 
dow slightly raised, every English Sparrow 
that comes to a bird-box. As I do not thrust 
the muzzle out of the window, very little 
noise is heard outside and the birds are not 
disturbed,—except, of course, the stricken 
Sparrow. I use a 38-caliber auxiliary barrel 
inside of my shot-gun, the shells being charg- 
ed with smokeless powder and dust-shot; but, 
of course, any rifle or gun with a similar 
charge would do. 

Now, one might say that all bird-boxes 
cannot be reached from a window, and indeed 
I have several times shot Sparrows from out- 
doors from necessity. And I can say this 
truthfully: the bang of the rifle did not 
frighten my Bluebirds or Tree Swallows in 
the least. They even seemed to appreciate 
the service I was doing them. In one case, an 
English Sparrow expelled a Tree Swallow 
from one of the boxes, and sat uttering its 
disgusting notes at the door. The Swallow 
lit in a nearby tree. From outdoors I shot the 
English Sparrow, which fell to the ground. 
Almost immediately the Swallow, with a 
joyful twitter, was on the grass by the dead 
Sparrow, surveying it quizzically from all 
sides; then it entered its own home in peace. 
I give this incident more as a noteworthy 
happening in bird-life than as an illustration 
of “how Tree Swallows regard the bang of a 
gun,” however; yet, as I said, my Bluebirds 
and Swallows seem to know my good intent 
towards them while, on the other hand, I now 
take pride in the fact that the English Spar- 
ows in my yard have become as wild as 
Hawks, and fly at the mere rattling of a 
window-sash. 
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I certainly should not recommend Sparrow- 
shooting to readers of Brrp-Lore if my own 
experiments in doing so had not proved highly 
satisfactory as they have; for this year I have 
had the pleasure of recording, in my yard, 
more birds than ever before, and several 
never seen there before; while the nests, built 
all within twenty feet of the house, show that 
the birds trust in us for their protection. Let 
the following ‘“‘nest-record” speak for itself: 

One Song Sparrow’s nest and four young, 
in shrubbery eight feet from our front steps; 
one Chippy’s nest in front-piazza vine, just 
built; two Bluebirds’ nests in boxes, one 
pair just raising second brood; one Yellow 
Warbler’s nest with young in bush; one Tree 
Swallow’s nest and eggs in box, five feet from 
ground and near our parlor window, and one 
Robin’s nest and eggs on top of same box. 
And I have killed no less than a score of 
English Sparrows on these boxes since early 
spring! And my Swallows are so tame that I 
can stand within a yard of them without any 
uneasiness on their part.—RiIcHARD M. 
Hunt, Winchester, Mass. 


An Attractive Visitor 


On the ninth of May a friend gave me a 
female Blackburnian Warbler which had evi- 
dently been stunned in some way, as it was 
lying with closed eyes when found. When the 
exquisite little orange-throated creature came 
into my possession she had greatly improved 
and could fly about again. I brought her 
home with me and placed her in my room 
until after supper when I attempted to find 
some insects with which to try to tempt her 
appetite. Three circumstances greatly hind- 
ered my success in this laudable undertaking. 
In the first place, it was growing dusk. In the 
second place, the season was but little ad- 
vanced and the evening cool, and in the third 
place, I am not related to the family Tyranni- 
dz. However, I procured a few specimens 
and attempted to feed my little friend, but 
she refused to eat a mouthful. I picked up 
my orange stick and found that the mite’s 
feet would close around it beautifully. After a 
little I walked carefully to my bureau and 
shut the sharpened end of the orange stick 
in one of the drawers. I left the room, and 
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when I returned later with the light I found 
the tiny traveler still on the stick with her 
head tucked carefully under her wing and 
resembling a dainty pompon, save for the 
almost imperceptible rising and falling of the 
little breast. Later she roused a little and I 
put out the light, fearing she would become 
frightened and fly about the room. A few 


A VISITING BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER 
Photographed from nature 


moments later I lighted a match and found 
that my guest had again tucked the head 
under and was settled for the night. In the 
morning she was still sitting on her perch 
but later began to fly about the room. I 
placed a fly on the rubber tip of my fencing 
foil and slowly raised it toward her as she sat. 
on a picture-frame, but she still scorned my 
advances. I climbed on a chair and placed a 
fly on the picture-frame and on her return she 
cocked her head and eyed it with interest. 
The next time she came I was overjoyed to 
see her snap up the little fly. I found a sunny 
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place in the garden where I was able to catch 
some flies, and a good part of my morning 
was spent in this humble occupation. The 
little stranger soon concluded that I served up 
a fairly acceptable class of delicatessen, and, 
waiving formality, sat upon my hand and ate 
flies by the wholesale. I put my face down 
close to the exquisite mite, but found her so 
apparently interested in my eyes that I had 
to keep them partly closed for fear of the 
sharp little beak. Perhaps she was fascinated 
by seeing the reflection of her dainty self. 
I introduced her to the dining-room bay- 
window, filled with house plants, and here she 
was indeed happy, for she hopped from plant 
to plant, picking up insects and larve by the 
dozen. She had many callers during her 
short stay with me, but seemed to care little 
how many people were about her. Early in 
the afternoon I caught the tiny morsel, 
placed her on a spray of alder and photo- 
graphed her. But pictures are so inadequate 
to her coloring and grace that they seem 
almost sacrilegious. In the early afternoon I 
gave her her freedom, leaving her time to get 
her bearings before dark, and I may always 
think as I look upon one of these brightest 
gleams in our migrating throng, “‘ perhaps it’s 
my beautiful little friend.”—Mary PIERSON 
ALLEN, Hackettstown, N. J. 


The Skylark (Alauda arvensis) on 
Long Island 


About mid-June, while passing a vacant 
field in Flatbush, Greater New York, my 
attention was arrested by the flight song of a 
Skylark. The bird was above this vacant lot 
and continued to rise and poise in the manner 
so described. It remained in the air for at 

“least five minutes, singing continually, or 
until I walked some distance away. Then it 
descended in zigzag fashion to a point near 
the center of the field. Thinking it might have 
alighted near a nest, I carefully marked the 
spot and walked rapidly over to it. I flushed 
the bird at about the point I expected, but a 
systematic search failed to discover a nest or 
flush another bird. When the bird was flushed 
it again rose in song flight. Another bird was 
seen in a nearby field. 

On August 30, 1907, I went to the same 
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place for the purpose of investigating the 
status of the Skylark in that locality. In the 
same field where the bird was found in June 
one was flushed, but it merely flew away 
much after the manner of a Horned Lark, no 
song was heard and no other bird was seen. 
I enquired about the bird at the office of a 
real estate dealer nearby and was referred to 
an intelligent ex-farmer living in the vicinity. 
This gentleman said that the bird was a regu- 
lar but not abundant permanent resident, 
equally common in winter and summer; that 
about eight years before while farming im 
that section, he found a nest and four young, 
and he did not believe that the birds had in- 
creased in numbers since that time. He esti- 
mated that there were not more than thirty 
birds in a radius of a mile in that section. Im 
two fields in front of his place he thinks that 
the birds now breed and says that in the early: 
evenings they rise in flight song above these 
fields. Of course the song is heard only dur- 
ing a period covering the breeding season and. 
a short time prior to and following it. During, 
the rest of the year, the birds are compara- 
tively silent and inconspicuous. For the failure 
to increase in numbers this gentleman couldi 
suggest no cause.—B. S. Bownpisu, New: 
York City. 


Horned Lark Breeding in Connecticut 


In the July-August Birp-Lore there is. 
published an unsigned article on the Prairie- 
Horned Lark in Connecticut. As the writer, 
who is a friend of mine, is away from home- 
and will not see this article until his returm 
in a month or two, I take the liberty of reply- 
ing to your request for his name. The writer- 
is Mr. Albert W. Honywill, Jr. I was with 
Mr. Honywill for a time and also saw the 
Larks. On May 30, this year, my friend and! 
I went with Dr. L. B. Bishop to Washington,. 
Conn., and although we went over all the- 
ground, were unable to find any Larks. Sev- 
eral people, who had become acquainted with 
the Larks in 1906, said that they had not seen 
any this year. However, we heard an account 
of a nest and young which was undoubtedly 
that of a Horned Lark. 

We found the Bartramiam Sandpiper om 
May 30.—C. A. PANGBURN. 
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WHITE -BREASTED NUTHATCH AND SUET. NOTE THE GRASP 
OF THE BIRD’S EXTENDED FOOT 


A Friendly Nuthatch 


birds, but the most 
frequent patrons 
were the White- 
breasted Nut- 
hatches. They ate 
everything from 
cracked corn to suet, 
but seemed particu- 
larly fond of walnut 
meats. I took ad- 
vantage of this and, 
after the birds had 
become accustomed 
to my presence at 
the window, tried 
feeding them from 
my hand. One little 
fellow became much 
tamer than the rest 
and after a few days 
of training he 
hopped upon my 
hand and fed quite 


fearlessly. After eating a few pieces he invar- 


iably took one and flew to a nearby tree, 

Last winter I kept a lunch-counter for the —_ where he hid it in a crevice in the bark. 
birds just outside a window of my room. It Later in the winter, the Nuthatch hopped 
was visited by several different species of | upon my arm, and even upon the top of my 


WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH AT WINDOW FEEDING TRAY 
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head, and took food I had placed there. He 
found it great sport to come into my room and 
feed from piles of food on the window-sill, and 
also from my hand. One day he took another 
hop towards civilization,—he flew from the 
window-sill to my dresser and ate from a lump 
of suet I had placed there. After feeding a 
while, he gave an indignant glance at his 
image in the looking-glass, and flew out of the 
window with a piece of food in his bill. He 
even took food from a chair set a few feet 
from the window and, at the request to “‘look 
pleasant” in the form of a sharp whistle, 
posed for his picture several times. He 
apparently paid no attention to the glaring 
face of the camera only two feet away. My 
room was now being converted into a photo- 
graphic studio, but all my customers came in 
through the window! 

When out in the yard, the Nuthatch would 


fly down and eat from the top of my head. 
He also would come down the tree trunk and 
feed from my hand. I took some pictures of 
him doing this, pressing the bulb with my 
other hand. (When I was feeding the Nut- 
hatch, with nothing between me and the bird, 
I could not help but think of Brrp-Lore’s 
motto, but must confess that I thought for the 
time being that “‘A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.’’) 

These little experiences which I had with 
the Nuthatch, go to show what can be done 
with a wild bird when its confidence is won. 
I won the confidence of Teddy (as we called 
him), and he knew that he would not be 
harmed or even frightened if he came near 
me, and therefore he came into my room and 
fed from my hand with very little fear. Teddy 
was a friend whom I shall never forget.— 
EpwIin C. Brown. Minneapolis, Minn. 


A SELF-SUPPLYING LUNCH-COUNTER 
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THe Brirps oF Iowa. By RUDOLPH 
MARTIN ANDERSON, Proc. Davenport 
Academy Sciences, xi, 1906, pp. 125- 
388. 

Familiarity with the literature of his sub- 
ject, access to pertinent collections, the codp- 
eration of other workers, and an extended 
personal field experience, combined with an 
evident grasp of his thesis, have enabled Mr. 
Anderson to produce an admirable treatise on 
Iowa birds. 

An introduction of twenty pages contains 
sections entitled ‘Scope,’ ‘Historical Work,’ 
‘Relative Abundance,’ ‘Breeding,’ ‘Food,’ 
‘Migration,’ ‘Range in Iowa,’ Topography 
of Iowa,’ ‘Climate of Iowa,’ ‘Faunal Areas,’ 
and ‘Contributors.’ We wish that there had 
also been included here some discussion of 
the changes which have occurred in the char- 
acter of the Iowa ornis incident to the tillage 
of prairies, drainage of sloughs, planting of 
trees and increase of population. In this con- 
nection, we may also suggest the desira- 
bility of placing in a separate list those 
species which have become extinct in Iowa. 

Mr. Anderson is commendably conserva- 
tive in admitting birds to his list of 353 
species; capture within the state and satis- 
factory identification being the entrance con- 
ditions imposed. 

The annotations under tach species relate, 
in the main, to the bird’s distribution, relative 
abundance and season of occurrence, liberal 
quotations from the earlier writers affording 
material for comparison with the notes of 
recent observers. There are also remarks on 
habits which, in the case of breeding species, 
often include much interesting biographical 
matter.—F. M. C. 


CassIniA. Proc. of the Delaware Valley 
Ornithological Club, x, 1906. 8vo. 76 
pages, 2 plates. 

There are evidently certain conditions in 
and about Philadelphia favorable to the 
development of ornithological endeavor: 
Whether Alexander Wilson was_stimulated 
by them, or whether the ‘Father of American 
Ornithology’ created and willed them to his 


scientific descendants in the valley of the Del- 
aware, we do not pretend to say, but each 
year when Cassinia comes to us as a material 
evidence of the continued activity in organ- 
ized bird study about Philadelphia, we won- 
der why such a well-directed interest cannot 
be aroused and maintained elsewhere. 

Fifty observers, for example, sent in sched- 
ules covering the 1906 migration, and the edi- 
tor, Mr. Stone, remarks of the work thus far 
done by the “migration corps” of the D. V. 
O.C.: “It is doubtful if such an accurate and 
comprehensive series of data has ever been 
collected over such a limited area anywhere 
in America * ye 

In addition to a report on the results of this 
coéperative migration work, and an abstract 
of the proceedings at the meetings of the 
Club during 1906, this volume contains papers 
on ‘William Bartram,’ by George Spencer 
Morris (with two plates); ‘A Study of the 
Solitary Vireo,’ by Cornelius Weygandt; 
‘Summer Birds of Western Pike County, 
Pennsylvania,’ by Richard C. Harlow; ‘The 
Concordville Robin and Grackle Roost,’ by 


_ Samuel C. Palmer; ‘A June Trip to Pocono 


Lake, Monroe County, Pennsylvania,’ by 
John D. Carter; and ‘Winter Bird-life in the 
Pocono Mountains, Pennsylvania,’ by Wil- 
liam L. Bailey.—F. M. C. 


Brrps oF LaBRapor. By CHARLES W. 
TOWNSEND, M.D., and GLoverR M. 
ALLEN, Proc. Boston Society Nat. Hist., 
Vol. 33, pp. 277-428, pl. 29. 

A summer on the Labrador coast gave the 
authors of this paper an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the more significant 
characteristics of the avifauna of the region 
and, at the same time, gave them that inter- 
ested and discriminating point of view which 
only personal experience creates. Hence, we 
have here, not alone, some exceptionally 
good biographical material based on original 
observation—and in passing we commend 
this paper to young ornithologists as an illus- 
tration of how much may be seen in a brief 
period if one is determined to make the best 
use of one’s opportunities,—but a critical 
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resumé of all that has been previously pub- 
lished in regard to Labrador birds. The 
result is a copiously annotated list of 213 
‘authenticated, ” 2 “‘extinct” and 44 “‘doubt- 
ful and erroneous species. ” 

Introductory sections on ‘Topography,’ 
*Faunal Areas,’ ‘Migration,’ ‘Ornithological 
History—Ornithologists,’ ‘Bird and Egg 
Destruction,’ supply much general informa- 
tion. 

While the actual number of specimens col- 
lected was small, they proved to be of special 
value showing, among other things, that the 
Prairie Horned Lark has no status as a Lab- 
rador bird, Otocoris alpestris alpestris being 
apparently the only form of the group occur- 
ring in this region. 

An unusual feature of this paper is a census 
of the approximate number of individuals of 
species of birds seen at stated localities— 
¥. MC. 


ALONG THE LABRADOR Coast. By CHARLEs 
WENDELL TOWNSEND, M.D., with illus- 
trations from Photographs and a Map, 
Boston, Dana Estes & Co., 1907. 12mo. 
xii + 289 pages. 40 half-tones, 1 map. 
This book admirably supplements the 

paper on Labrador birds by its author and 

Glover M. Allen, reviewed above. It is the 

story of the summer cruise along the Labra- 

dor coast, during which was gathered the 
material on which the more technical paper 
is based. Each work has its place, and each 
appeals to its own audience, but in reading the 
two together one is impressed by the com- 
parative absence of repetition and conse- 
quently realizes how much of the story of the 
expedition would have been left untold if the 
present work had remained unpublished. 
Here we have a continuous narrative, in 
which with no effort at ‘‘fine writing,’”’ the 
Labrador coast and its inhabitants, human 
as well as avian, is brought very clearly before 
us. We wish there were more books of this 
kind, and if every traveling ornithologist 
could tell his story as simply and as pleas- 
antly as Dr. Townsend relates his, our 
supply of readable and informing nature 
literature would be acceptably increased.— 
F. M. C. 
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The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue AuK.—lIn the 128 pages of the July 
number there is much to attract the general 
reader as well as other matters that will more 
particularly please the student of ornithology. 
The first instalment of an exhaustive local 
list of ‘The Birds of Custer and Dawson 
Counties, Montana,’ by Mr. E. S. Cameron, 
is finely illustrated by photographs of the 
country and is accompanied by two maps. 
The third instalment of Messrs. Beyer, 
Allison and Kopman’s ‘List of the Birds of 
Louisiana,’ will be found on later pages. 
The Rev. P. B. Peabody writes pleasantly 
of his experiences with ‘The Crossbills of 
Northeastern Wyoming,’ where he found 
these nomadic birds nesting in mid-winter. 
A mop-stick proved a successful, though un- 
certain weapon for securing specimens of the 
birds. Fledglings and a nest were obtained. 
Mr. A. H. Clark gives us a glimpse of ‘Char- 
acteristic Kamchatkan Birds;’ Mr. J. T. 
Ferry has something to tell us about the win- 
ter birds of southern Illinois, and Mr. J. C. 
Wood writes about the autumn migration of 
Warblers near Detroit. 

More technical articles are one by Mr. O. 
Bangs on birds of Costa Rica, one on a hybrid 
Humming-bird by Messrs. Bangs and J. E. 
Thayer, and one on a new Agelaius from 
Canada by Mr. H. C. Oberholser. Mr. 
Bangs describes two new species and five new 
races, but what comes nearer home to most 
readers of Brrp-LorE is the separation by 
Mr. Oberholser of the Red-winged Blackbird 
of the Canadian Northwest under the sub- 
specific name of @rctolegus. This is still 
another of the millimeter races, differing from 
its nearest ally, according to its describer’s 
own figures, about 5 per cent in dimensions 
and nothing in plumage. Inasmuch as the 
Red-wing is already split into so many races 
that even experts do not agree as to what 
name to call a given specimen, this latest 
‘split’ in a much worked-over—if not over- 
worked—species is not a welcome guest. 

An obituary notice of Professor Alfred 
Newton marks the passing of an old-time 
ornithologist of note.—J. D., Jr. 
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THE Conpor.—lIn the leading article of 
the July number of ‘The Condor,’ entitled 
‘The Grebes of Southern Oregon,’ Finley 
gives an interesting account of the habits of 
the Western and American Eared Grebes 
and calls attention to the ruthless manner in 
which the birds have been destroyed for the 
millinery trade. Five illustrations from pho- 
tographs by Bohlman show the old birds, the 
young and the nests. One figure shows clearly 
the curious habit the old birds have of carry- 
ing the chicks on their backs. ‘Nesting Habits 
of Phainopepla nitens,’ by Harriet Williams 
Myers, contains the results of some observa- 
tions of these interesting birds made near 
Garvanza, in the vicinity of Los Angeles. 

A brief, but important, illustrated article 
on ‘The Thick-billed Parrot in Arizona’ is 
contributed by Austin Paul Smith, who 
states that a flock of Parrots estimated at 
700 or 1,000 was observed in the Chiricahua 
Mountains in August, 1904. He expresses 
the opinion that the birds are “not nearly 
as casual as supposed.” ‘Summer Birds of 
a Prairie Lake,’ by G. Willet, is an account 
of collecting experiences in northeastern 
Montana in 1903. Under the title ‘Measur- 
ing a Condor,’ M. French Gilman gives notes 
on several California Condors seen near 
Werner Ranch and San Jacinto Peak in San 
Diego county, and near Bear Valley in San 
Bernardino county. The specimen measured 
had an expanse of nine feet, ten and one-half 
inches. Finley adds some brief ‘English 
Sparrow Notes’ illustrated by a photograph 
of a Sparrow’s nest built inside of a hornet’s 
nest. Among the short notes ‘ From Fieid and 
Study,’ Torrey records the Vermilion Fly- 
catchers at Santa Barbara, California; Beck 
adds several species to the list of birds known 
from Clipperton and Cocos Islands; Finley 
records the Magnolia Warbler from Salem, 
Oregon; and Felger the Prothonotary War- 
bler from Colorado. 

The ‘Directory of the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club,’ published in this number, 
shows that the Club has two honorary and 
229 active members, and has lost seventeen 
members by death.—T. S. P. 


THE Witson BULLETIN.—Four numbers 
of the ‘Wilson Bulletin’ have appeared since 
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the journal was last noticed in these columns. 
They are filled with the usual annotated lists 
and popular sketches of bird-life. 

The September, 1906, number contains a 
short sketch of the birds of Clayton county, 
Iowa, by A. R. Sherman, an annotated list 
of common birds of Whittier, California, 
by E. Craigmile, based on six months’ obser- 
vation—far too short a time to warrant 
publication for a region so well known— 
‘A Purple Martin Roost,’ by P. A. Taverner; 
‘A Glimpse of the Birds of Second Lake, 
Coos county, N. H.,by C. H. Rogers; 
‘August Days with the Birds,’ by L. Jones,— 
locality not mentioned—and “Two Days 
with Beach Birds and Botanists’ at Stone 
Harbor, N. J., by C. J. Hunt. 

In the December number J. Henderson 
describes the birds observed on a trip through 
northeastern Colorado; the editor presents an 
anonymous list of ‘ Birds of Cleveland, Ohio,” 
which had perhaps better have been preserved 
in manuscript until something could be 
learned of the author; F. H. Hall writes of 
‘Some Western Adirondack Birds,’ and L. 
Jones on ‘Some Migration Records in Cedar 
Point, Erie County, Ohio.’ 

In the March, 1907, number, W. F. Hen- 
ninger writes at length on the ‘Paradise of 
Germany;’ G. C. Fisher describes the ‘ Nest- 
ing of Bald Eagles at Lewistown, Ohio; and 
C. J. Hunt gives a list of ‘August Birds of 
Lake Sebago, Maine,’ with a description of 
the locality. A list of ‘Birds of Summit, 
N. J.,’ by the late L. K. Holmes, is published 
and Larus jfranklinii and Ammodramus 
lecontet are added to the Ohio list. 

The issue for June contains the first in- 
stalment of an important paper on ‘Birds of 
Point Pelée,’ by P. A. Taverner and B. H. 
Swales, which promises to be one of our best 
contributions to the bird-life of the Great 
Lakes. O. Widmann discusses ‘Spring 
Migration Anomalies in 1907,’ a subject 
which we trust may receive further attention 
from observers elsewhere. Other papers are 
‘Notes on the Broad-winged Hawk,’ by R. 
W. Shufeldt; ‘Our Bird Bath,’ by C. F. 
Schautz; ‘Ruby-throats,’ by C. J. Hunt, and 
‘Walter J. Hoxie,’ by F. L. Burns. 

Numerous short notes appear as usual in 
each number of the Bulletin.—W. S. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


THE annual meeting of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, to be held 
at the American Museum of Natural History 
on October 29, should be well attended. 
The Association’s increased income has per- 
mitted it greatly to broaden its field of activ- 
ities, and with its allied State Societies, it is 
now not alone the most effective organized 
protector of wild life, but through its work in 
disseminating good, sound, popular ornitho- 
logical literature to the schools, it exerts a 
profound influence on the future of ornithol- 
ogy in this country. Numerous possibilities 
for development present themselves and their 
discussion at the annual meeting is greatly to 
be desired. 


ComPARISON of conditions prevailing in 
this country with those which exist in Italy, 
as they are revealed by Professor Herrick’s 
paper, concluded in this number of Brrp- 
Lore, should give all Americans cause for 
special thanksgiving. In other phases of 
ornithology—the study of migration, of geo- 
graphical distribution, and of climatic varia- 
tion—American ornithologists, as is well 
known, are more advantageously situated 
than their brethren of the continents, where 
smaller political divisions do not beget the 
coéperation and unity of interests which are 
found in this country. 

Uniformity of law is one of the fundaments 
of adequate bird protection. While with us 
the passage of the Model Law, by most of the 
states in the Union, has gone far toward mak- 
ing the laws effective in their primary intent, 
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the ideal condition will not be reached until 
we have a Federal law such as Mr. George 
Shiras, 3d, has proposed, placing the framing 
and enforcement of all laws relating to migra- 
tory birds in the hands of the Federal govern- 
ment. 

In Europe the attitude of Italy well-nigh 
renders the whole case hopeless. At the 
International Convention for the Protec- 
tion of Birds, held in Paris in 1902, Italy’s 
delegate was instructed to sign no “‘bind- 
ing schedule,” and her refusal to cooperate 
with the other countries represented was 
emphasized by her further statement that 
“no agreement refused by Italy could be of 
any advantage to Hungary or Austria.”” Not 
only is the enormous destruction of bird-life 
in Italy to be deplored, but the fact that Italy 
is a migratory highway over which the birds 
of a large part of Europe travel in their jour- 
neys to and from Africa discourages attempts 
to protect these birds in their more northern 
summer homes. 


It is unfortunate that the attempt to form 
an ornithological section of the International 
Zodlogical Congress held in Boston, August 
19-24, 1907, was undertaken at too late a 
date to permit of proper organization, for that 
there was no lack of interest in the subject, 
was evinced by the number of papers on 
birds presented before the Congress, as will be 
seen by the following titles: ‘A Comparative 
Study of Birds with Respect to Intelligence 
and Imitation,’ J. P. Porter; ‘The Influ- 
ence of Domestication on the Behavior of 
the Ostrich,’ J. E. Duerden; ‘Organization 
of the Gull Community: A Study of the 
Communal Life of Birds,’ F. H. Herrick; ‘A 
Statistical Study of the Local Distribution and 
Ecology of Birds,’ S. A. Forbes; ‘Geo- 
graphic Variation in Birds, with Special Refer- 
ence to Humidity,’ C. W. Beebe; ‘Remarks 
on the Geographical Origin of North Ameri- 
can Birds,’ Frank M. Chapman. 


IN republishing several of the photographs 
illustrating Schilling’s ‘Flashlights from the 
Jungle,’ the National Geographic Magazine 
calls attention to the fact that the flashlight 
apparatus employed by Schilling was in- 
vented by George Shiras, 3rd, the pioneer in 
the flashlight photography of wild animals. 
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Address all communications to the Editor of the School Department, National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


OCTOBER AND PREPARATIONS FOR WINTER 


If you have not already set- 
tled the location for your lunch- 
counter, and begun to spread 
it with tempting tid-bits, you 
should do so at once. 

Whatever form this table may 
take, either a partly roofed shelf 
surrounding a tree, a bracket 
against the side of the house, or 
merely an extension to the win- 
dow sill, it should be made of 

weathered wood and be wholly free from the taint of new paint. 

Birds love the old and are distrustful of the new and glittering. It is a good 
plan, when time serves, to make a collection of old boards or mossy shingles, 
that are so often discarded when old buildings are repaired, and keep them 
ready; for there is nothing better than such material either for birds’ houses or 
feeding-boxes. 

Also, do not wait until the natural food-supply is cut off, and most of the birds 
have gone, before you offer them daily rations ; for the fact that food lies close 
at hand may win for you many winter friends that otherwise would pass on. 
Hungry birds will eat many things that do not belong strictly to bird diet, but two 
articles I have found will suffice for all species, and gray squirrels as well, if you 
have any in the neighborhood,— suet in good-sized lumps that will not be torn 
to shreds too soon for the Woodpeckers and all other tree-trunk climbing birds, 
and any one of the various dog-biscuits broken into pieces of various sizes, rang- 
ing from that of a chestnut, which Jays and Nuthatches love to pound up to suit 
their taste, to crumbs that tempt the Junco, Tree Sparrow, Purple Finch, Snow- 
flake, and even the Robin and Bluebird. As for the Chickadee, bless his brave 
little heart! he will take both meat and bread and nod you thanks between 
courses. 

The suet may remain on the counter until it is consumed, but be careful to put 
only enough of the biscuit out each morning for the day’s use, as, if it becomes 
water-soaked and lacks crispness, it not only loses its seed-like quality and ceases 
to be tempting, but is unwholesome for birds accustomed to digest either dry 
seeds or juicy fruits but not pultaceous masses.—M. O. W. 
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PURPLE FINCH. 
(Upper Ficure, Mate; Lower Ficure, FEMALE.) 


Order —PASSEREsS. Family —FRINGILLIDA. 
Genus—CarpopDacus. Species—PurPurRgBA. 


THE PURPLE FINCH 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


he Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 28 


The family of Sparrows and Finches, like that of the Warblers, Blackbirds 
and Orioles, offers such an infinite variety of species and disports so many con- 
tradictory fashions in the cut of beaks and tinting of plumage that when we have 
even a bowing acquaintance with it we feel that we have really entered the realm 
of bird knowledge. 

In addition to its rarity, family Fringillidae is the largest of all 
His Family _ bird families, numbering some five hundred and fifty species, that 
inhabit all parts of the world except Australia. 

The one point that binds them together which the untrained may discover is 
the stout bill, conical in shape with great power for seed-crushing. For, first and 
last, all of the tribe are seed-eaters, and though in the nesting season much ani- 
mal food is eaten by adults as well as fed to the young, and tree-buds and fruits 
are also relished, the tribe of Finches and Sparrows can live well upon seeds— 
seeds of weeds, the seeds concealed between the scales of pine-cones and the pulp- 
enveloped seeds of wild fruits that are called berries. 

This ability to pick a living at any season of the year that the seeded weeds of 
waste fields and roadsides are uncovered makes what are called “ permanent resi- 
dents’’ of many species of Sparrows, and causes them, when they migrate, to still 
keep to a more restricted circle than their insect-eating brethern. Also, alas! this 
seed-eating quality, coupled with beauty of plumage and voice, has made them 
favorite cage-birds the world over. Happily, freedom has now come to them in 
this country, together with all our birds, and as far as the law may protect them 
they are safe, though the latest reports say that small consignments of Mocking- 
birds and Cardinals are still smuggled over seas by way of Hamburgh. 

Run over the list of prominent members of the Fringillidae, or family of 
Finches and Sparrows. Call them by memory if you can; if not, take a book 
and look them up. 

The Sparrows are clad in shades of brown more or less streaked, and their dull 
colors protect them amid the grasses in which they feed and lodge. The birds of 
brighter plumage are obliged to look out for themselves, as it were, and keep nearer 
the sky, where their colors are lost in the blaze of light. 

First to be remembered are the birds that wear more or less 
eo gg red,—the Cardinal, the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, the Redpolls, 
Crossbills, the Pine Grosbeak and the Purple Finch (who is no 

more purple than he is blue or yellow). 
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Then come three birds who would seem original and striking in any family— 
the Indigo Bunting, the southern Blue Grosbeak and the beautiful Painted Bunt- 
ing or Nonpareil, gay in blue, gold, red and green plumes. 

Red and blue—then yellow must follow as a natural sequence, to complete 
the primary colors. It is a fact, in the floral kingdom, that the three primary 
colors never exist naturally without artificial hybridization in one family; thus, 
there are red and yellow roses, but no blue; red and blue verbenas, but no yellow, 
and so or. 

In the Sparrow family, however, we have the three primary colors in all their 
purity,—the American Goldfinch clad in pure gold and the Dickcissel of the yellow 
breast, together with the yellow wing and tail marks of the Pine Siskin, supplying 
the third color. The Towhee Bunting stands alone, a blending of brilliant black 
above, white below, with chestnut sides and red eyes. The Chippy, Song and Field 
Sparrows are typical of the color- protective family type. The white outer tail 
quills are an index to the Vesper Sparrow; the same white quills and a white vest 
name the Slate-colored Junco. The White-throated Sparrow has his name plainly 
printed under his beak, and the White-crowned Sparrow writes his in his white 
head-stripe, while the rusty brown Fox Sparrow is known both:by size and color. 

The Purple Finch, which, as I have said, is not purple, but, when in full 
plumage, washed with a rich raspberry-red, deepest on breast, crown and rump, 
light breast, brownish back, wings and tail, is one of the notable members of the 
family. Its bill is heavy and round, approaching in size those of the Grosbeaks, 
while in body it ranks with Song and House Sparrows. Besides having a heavy 
bill that suggests the Grosbeak, it has a way of bristling the feathers of its crown 
that sometimes gives it the aggressive mien of the Cardinal; while its clinking call- 
note and way of flying in scattered flocks, and the fact that it is with us in winter, 
cause it to be sometimes mistaken in the distance for one of the Crossbills. 

One would think that, with its rich coloring and the fact that it is a winter resi- 
dent in many parts of its range, this finch would be a well-known bird; yet many 
people who have a fair knowledge of our common birds do not seem to know it. 
Perhaps this is because the females and immature birds, wearing gray and brown 
stripes, look so very much like their Sparrow kin that the rosy-vested bird that 
sings in the trees, where his colors cannot be seen unless you are directly under 
him, escapes unnoticed. The change of the young male Finch from his northern 
plain garb to the full crimson costume is interesting as it is deliberate, taking two 
seasons, the rosy flush not appearing until the end of the second year. 

The range of the Purple, or Crimson Finch, as I wish that the 

His Range Wise Men would agree to call him, is eastern North America. The 

nesting season is spent from Minnesota and the Middle States 

northward, and the winter from the borders of the northern States southward to 

the Gulf. Its choice of a nesting location is very wide, for, like the Catbird, it is 

equally at home in unfrequented and brushy woodlands, and on the borders of 
home gardens where people are constantly present. 
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In spite of his unique plumage, it is for his song that this bird has won renown, 
and it is by his song that he is most readily to be identified. To hear this in its 

perfection, one must listen for it in May and June; for this Finch 
His Song has not the enduring vocal qualities that endear his cousin, the 

Song Sparrow, and give us the perpetual hope that we may hear 
his voice in every month of the year,—a hope that is usually fulfilled. The 
Finches that have wintered with us begin to warble a little in late March, and the 
same partial song may be heard in October, after the molt; but the song that 
suddenly bursts into exuberance, rendering him one of our most conspicuous 
songsters and recalling many notes of the English Chaffinch, belongs to the 
nesting season. 

It is almost impossible to render the song of-a bird in syllables so that it appeals 
to any number of people; for, as bird music is phrased according to the natural, not 
the artificial key that we associate with annotation, its translation is a matter of 
mood, temperament and accord between imagination and ear. To me, when the 
voice of the Crimson Finch bursts forth in sudden joyousness, it cries, “ List to me, 
list to me, hear me, and I'll tell you,—you, you!”” There must be, however, some 
similarity between these syllables and the song, because more than once, on endeav- 
oring to name a curiously described bird that I suspected might be this Finch, 
the rapid whispering of these words has completed the clue, by the inquirers 
exclaiming—*“ Yes, that is the way the song went.” Yet, do the best we can to 
suggest rhythm of the song, the music of it belongs to the woods and fields, the sky 
and sun, from which we may not separate it. Forbush says of it: “The song of 
the male is a sudden, joyous burst of melody, vigorous, but clear and pure, to 
which no mere words can do justice. When, filled with ecstasy, he mounts in air 
and hangs with fluttering wings above the tree where sits the one who holds his 
affections, his efforts far transcend his ordinary tones, and a continuous melody 
flows forth, until, exhausted with his vocal effort, he sinks to the level of his spouse 
in the tree-top.” 

These Finches travel at times in flocks and are at all times somewhat grega- 
rious, and this trait has made them an easy prey for bird-catchers, and Mr. For- 
bush tells us that, “If a bird of this species is confined in a trap-cage in spring 
and exposed in a conspicuous place, most of the Purple Finches in the neighbor- 
hood may be trapped. The greater part of the so-called ‘Linnets’ in many 
localities have been taken in this way, despite the law and its officers, who are on 
the lookout for the law-breakers. The birds have been sold in the bird stores or 
sent to Europe as red or gray Linnets. This may account for a local scarcity of this 
Finch in some places where it was formerly common.” 

The Purple Finch, though, like many others, it hunts for suc- 

His Food culent food, apple and cherry blossoms in the spring, has a decided 
economic value; for, the season through, it feeds upon orchard and 

woodland caterpillars, lice, cankerworms, and when these are out of date it con- 
sumes quantities of the seeds of injurious plants, including the noxious ragweed. 
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Wilson (1829) devotes some space to a description of his experience with these 
Finches as caged birds, showing that they have been captives these many years: 
“The Purple Finches fly at a considerable height in the air, and their note isa single 
chink, like that of the rice bird. They possess great boldness and spirit and, when 
caught, bite violently and hang by the bill from your hand, striking with great fury; 
but they are soon reconciled to confinement and in a day or two are quite at home. 
I kept a pair of these birds upward of nine months, to observe their manners. 
Both are now as familiar as if brought up by hand from the nest, and seem to pre- 
fer hemp seed and cherry blossoms to all other food. Both male and female, 
though not crested, are almost constantly in the habit of erecting the feathers of 
their crown. . . . They are a hardy and vigorous bird. . . . When these 
birds are taken in their crimson dress, and kept in a cage until they molt their 
feathers, they uniformly change their appearance and sometimes never after 
regain their red color. . . . They are also subject, if well fed, to become so 
fat as literally to die of corpulency, being at these times subject to something 
resembing apoplexy, from which they sometimes recover in a few minutes, but 
oftener expire in the same space of time. 

The moral of this being that even a hardy Finch, when caged, becomes abnor- 
mal and should be granted the same liberty as the Cardinal, Mocker, and all the 
rest. Wilson says that the pair he caged were reconciled to confinement in a day 
or two. This I am never prepared to believe about any bird born wild and cap- 
tured after maturity. Cowed, or caged into submission, they may be, but recon- 
ciled, never! 


Questions for Teachers and Students 


What family of birds has the greatest number of species? What is the relation between the 
colors of Finches and Sparrows and their haunts? What is the principal external character of 
Finches? What is their chief food? Do they migrate as far as birds which live mainly on 
insects? How many of our commoner winter birds belong to the Sparrow family ? 


The Audubon HDocieties 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Edited by WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Address all correspondence, and send all remittances for dues and contributions. to 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


Notice of Annual Meeting of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies 


The annual meeting of the members of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals, 
for the election of four directors to take the 
places of the following directors, viz.: Frank 
M. Chapman, Witmer Stone, Hermon Bum- 
pus and William Brewster, class of 1907, 
whose terms of office will then expire, and of 
George Panitz and Alphonso Hodgman, 
class of 1907, who have resigned, and for the 
transaction of such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting, will be 
held at the American Museum of Natural 


History, Columbus avenue and 77th street, 
in the Borough of Manhattan and City of 
New York, on the 29th day of October, 1907, 
at 2 o.clock.—T. GmBERT PEARSON, Sec’y. 


Wood Duck and Woodcock Summer 
Shooting Condemned 


Wood Ducks bred here (Long Island, N. 
Y.) this season and all summer long I have 
seen scattered bitds, and now small bunches 
are beginning to appear in the ponds close by. 
I saw one nice bunch of seven, a few morn- 
ings ago, in a pond right close to several 
houses. 

For the past two months—ever since I 
first looked for them—I have been finding 
Woodcock, and I believe I have pretty well 
proven the theory that these birds can regu- 
larly be found within a few feet of where you 
first locate them, for I have found them every 
time I cared to look for them. If summer 
shooting is allowed to continue, you can 
readily see how this local habit of the Wood- 
cock will seal its doom. To this very habit I 
attribute its present scarcity in sections where 
it was formerly abundant, for gunners have 


killed every bird they could find, until none 
was left to return another season. In Nassau 
and Queens counties I know great stretches 
of fine Woodcock grounds where today the 
bird is rarely seen in the summer months, 
while further east, in Suffolk county, where 
the bird is not much disturbed, in the summer 
months, it can still be found in goodly num- 
bers. 

To illustrate how destructive summer shoot- 
ing is, I have heard of one man who killed 
nine birds on the Fourth of July, this year. 
This man is not a good shot, but he takes 
pride in the fact that not a bird escaped him. 
These birds were killed along a small drain, 
in one piece of woods, and he probably killed 
the old and young of two entire broods. Next 
season this party will probably wonder why 
there are no birds in this particular patch of 
woods. A few such men as the above will 
destroy many birds in a season and in a short 
while will leave the section of country they 
hunt without a bird. 

If the open season did not begin until the 
first of October, or even until the 15th of Sep- 
tember, it would be impossible to kill off all 
the birds found; for by that time they would 
have obtained their full growth and would be 
better able to take care of themselves. Every 
gunner knows that after you put up a fall 
Woodcock a couple of times without getting 
it, it is a hard matter to again locate it. In 
this connection, I might state that, on a trip 
last fall, a friend found about thirty-five 
Woodccck, only sixteen of which were killed. 
He could, of course, have killed a few more 
of these birds, but does not believe in 
hunting too close. Many of these birds 
would not lie for the dogs, and flushed with- 
out giving a shot, showing that in the fall 
they are well able to take care of themselves. 
—Joun H. HENDRICKSON, Jamaica, L. I. 
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The New Bird Reservations in the Gulf of Mexico 


The National Association of Audubon Societies, in continuing the plan origi- 
nated by the Thayer Fund of making a thorough bird survey of the coasts of the 
United States, sent its lecturer and organizer, Mr. Henry H. Kopman, who is a 
well-equipped ornithologist, early in May last to explore the coast of Louisiana 
from the Texas line to the mouth of the Mississippi. The trip was made in a small 
schooner, r5 tons, the “Sea Bird,” under command of Captain Couvillier with 
mate Colson. The results obtained by Mr. Kopman were complete and satis- 
factory and furnished the desired information on which to base a request for two 
new reservations which were made by official orders of President Roosevelt in 
August, as reproduced below. 

The report of Mr Kopman contains so much valuable ornithological material 
that it is given in full for the benefit of the bird students of the country, and also 
because it cannot fail to interest the members of the Association who, besides 
being deeply concerned in the preservation of the birds, furnish the funds with 
which to carry on the work.—W. D. 


Erecutive Order 


It is hereby ordered that all small islets, commonly called mud lumps, in or 
near the mouths of the Mississippi river, Louisiana, located within the area 
segregated and shown upon the diagram hereto attached and made a part of this 
order, are hereby reserved and set aside for the use of the Department of Agri- 
culture, as a preserve and breeding ground for native birds. This reservation to be 
known as Tern Islands Reservation. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


THE WHITE Howse, 
August 8, 1907 


Erecutive Order 


It is hereby ordered that the Executive Order of July 9, 1855, creating the 
Light House Reservation, which embraces a small group of unsurveyed islets loca- 
located in the Gulf of Mexico about three and one-half miles south of Marsh 
Island, Louisiana, and approximately in latitude 29° 26’ north, longitude g1° 51’ 
west from Greenwich, as appears upon United States Coast Survey Chart No. 200, 
be, and the same is hereby vacated and set aside; and it is also ordered that these 
islets, located within the area segregated and shown upon the diagram hereto 
attached and made a part of this Order, be, and they are hereby reserved and set 
apart for the use of the Department of Agriculture as a reserve and breeding 
ground for native birds. This reservation to be known as Shell Keys Reservation. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


THE WHITE Howse, 
August 17, 1907 
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TERN ISLANDS RESERVATION 


For Protection of Native Birds 
At Mouths of Mississippi River 
LOUISIANA . 


Embracing all small islets within area segregated 
by broken line shown hereon and designated 
Tern Islands Reservation” 


DEPART MENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 


Richard A.Ballinger, Commissioner. 


[DIAGRAM ATTACHED TO AND MADE A PART OF THE EXECUTIVE 
ORDER DATED AUGUST 8, 1907.) 
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SHELL KEYS RESERVATION 
For Protection of Native Birds 
LOUISIANA. 


Embracing all small islets within area segregated 
by broken line shown hereon and designated 


“=~ 
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DEPART MENT OF THE INTERIOR 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE 


Richard A. Ballinger, Commissioner 


[DIAGRAM ATTACHED TO AND MADE A PART OF THE EXECUTIVE 
SRDER DATED AUGUST 17, 1907.) 
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Report of Exploration of Seabird Colonies 
‘On the Coast of Louisiana West of the Mississippi River, Made in the Interests of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, May 15, 1907, to June 21, 1907 
By H. H. KOPMAN 


In submitting a report of the conditions of sea-bird life observed during the 
cruise along the coast of Louisiana between the Sabine river and Pass a L’Outre, 
Mississippi river, from May 15 to June 21, 1907, I would first call attention to 
several general features of the situation now confronting an attempt to establish 
breeding reservations in the regions under consideration. 

First. The birds of the territory visited showed a decided disposition to 
congregate during the nesting season within two comparatively small areas, one 
being the chain of outer islands from Isle Derniere to East Timbalier, and the 
other being the mud lumps off the mouths of the Mississippi; practically all 
the nesting colonies found were within these two areas. 

While the fact just instanced would doubtless facilitate in the work of pro- 
tection, it indicates that the birds of the western coast of Louisiana are not dis- 
playing at present their normal breeding vigor because of lack of confidence in 
their surroundings, due to recent as well as to previous persecution. Islands 
known to have been used formerly as breeding resorts were found deserted 
‘during the past season, or, if occupied, the birds showed no disposition to take up 

heir nesting duties. While it was reasonable to suspect the presence of non- 
breed ng birds at most of the islands, the proportion of these seemed unusually 
large. 

In conclusion, as regards this particular subject, it is my belief that, after 
‘several years of careful warden supervision of the coast explored, the extent of 
the nesting territory would be greatly increased, and that islands now used only 
by feeding and resting birds during the present season would become regular 
nesting resorts. 

Second. The most important single discoveries made were the colonies of 
Laughing Gulls, Black Skimmers, and Louisiana Herons on East Timbalier, 
and the Brown Pelicans on the mud lumps off Southwest Pass. Although the 
birds on East Timbalier have been greatly molested this year, they have not 
been altogether discouraged. In the case of the Pelicans on the ‘mud lumps’ 
-at Southwest and other passes of the Mississippi, there seems to be little disposi- 
tion in that neighborhood to molest the birds, and apparently full broods were 
raised. I was informed by the United States engineers in charge of the dredging 
operations at Southwest Pass, where the new concrete jetties are being constructed 
-at a cost of several million dollars, that the mud lumps off the Passes are part 
of the territory under National control. There lumps appear, disappear, and 
reappear from time to time, but always within the same general areas. I saw 
none more than a mile from shore, and most of them are closely adjacent to the 
-actua’ outlets of the river. Some of them have grown to an elevation of six or 
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eight feet above ordinary high tide and an extent of an acre or more. It is the 
opinion of an engineer with whom I conversed that all of these mud lumps 
might be set aside en bloc as a National Reservation. While all the lumps were 
not used as nesting-sites, any of them is apt to be so used. The lumps are sup- 
posed to originate from the action of gas and oil domes, but there is evidently 
a growth in their size from the ordinary course of sedimentation. There is little 


CAPTAIN FRANK COUVILLIER AND WARNING NOTICE ON EAST TIMBALIER 


vegetable growth on the lumps except of those weeds that come readily in Mis- 
sissippi mud. 

Third. With respect to patrolling possible reservations, Grand Isle seems. 
the most generally convenient base of operations under present conditions. 
Lighthouses are in close proximity to the colonies at East Timbalier, Southwest 
Pass and Pass a L’Outre. The most inaccessible colonies are those on Isle 
Derniere and She'] Keys, off Marsh Island. The former of these might be in- 
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cluded on the beat from Grand Isle, but would be more conveniently included 
with Shell Keys on a distinct route, with Morgan City as headquarters. 

Fourth. The clusters of islands in the shallower parts of the several bays. 
between the Atchafalaya and Mississippi rivers, contrary to expectation, proved 
almost absolutely unproductive in the present connection. Aside from the fact 
that all or nearly all of these islands are infested with raccoons, muskrats and 
other small predaceous mammals, their growths are not especially suited to the 
nesting of sea-birds; rushes (Juncus), and a low shrub allied to Rhizophora mangle 
cover most of these islands. In a few cases, however, Spartina and a few other 
marsh grasses offer suitable nesting-sites for Laughing Gulls, Forster’s Terns. 
and possibly one or two other species; yet only three small colonies of Forster’s. 
Terns were found on such islands. The proximity of fishing camps and the lia- 
bility of molestation may be responsible for the absence of birds in the majority 
of such cases. 

The innermost of the islands just referred to are in water so shallow that it 
was impossible to reach them with the Seabird, which cannot be safely handled 
in much less than four feet of water; and, while I am confident that almost entirely 
similar conditions prevail throughout these districts of clustered marsh islands, 
a very shallow-draft boat, working among the innermost of the islands, might 
discover a few additional colonies of Forster’s Terns. The territory uncovered 
by the Seabird from the outside could easily be covered in a week or ten days. 
at the most by a small boat working from the actual mainland. 


NESTING COLONIES 


1. Shell Keys (Now a reservation).—These keys lie about south of east from 
Southwest Pass, Vermilion Bay, and are about four miles south of the mouth of 
Oyster Bayou, Marsh Island. The keys form a reef about a mile and a half in 
length. The eastern key is the longest and is separated by about a half-mile 
from the others. The chart shows the reef as composed of a single key. 

These keys were visited May 16 and 17. About 300 Brown Pelicans, 500- 
Man-o’-War Birds and goo Royal Terns were seen on the keys. The Terns had 
begun to nest on the central key and about 200 nests were found there. About 
15 Pelican nests were found on this key and about 20 nests on the western key. 
The Man-o’-War Birds, so far as known, use the keys only as a resting-place. 

Besides the birds seen on Shell Keys, about 60 Brown Pelicans and 200 Royal 
Terns were seen on Diamond Reef Keys, two and one-half miles off shore from 
Cheniere la Croix, Marsh Island. These latter keys are merely resting-places. 

The Shell Keys are composed entirely of oyster-shell fragments, are devoid’ 
of vegetation, have an average breadth of about 15 feet, and are nowhere more- 
than three or four feet above ordinary high tide. 

2. Caroline Cut Island.—This small island is a portion of Isle Derniere. 
It is not named separately on the government charts. It lies west of a pass known 
locally as Caroline’s Cut. 
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I visited this island June 3 and June 20. At the time of the second visit, 
Black Skimmers had begun to nest freely. There were about 750 of these birds 
on or about this island. Over 200 nests were found. No other birds were found 
nesting here, although 150 Royal Terns, 200 White Pelicans and 300 Brown 
Pelicans were seen. The extent of this island is about eight acres. There are a 
few raccoons on it, but otherwise it is an admirable site for nesting. 

3. East Timbalier—Nesting, except among he Black Skimmers, was in 
full progress while I was at this island, June 5 to 7. There were present about 
4,500 Laughing Gulls, 5,500 Black Skimmers, 1,750 Louisiana Herons, 8 or 10 
Snowy Herons, and 6 or 8 Black-crowned Night Herons. Very few Skimmers’ 
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nests were found, but the Laughing Gulls and Louisiana Herons were nesting 
freely. The Gulls nest chiefly at the western end of the island, the Herons chiefly 
at the eastern end. The area of the island is about 50 acres. It is making at 
the eastern end, and washing at the western end. East Timbalier has the 
heaviest vegetation of any of the seaward islands, yet raccoons do not appear to 
be present. 

Other birds seen here were about 200 Royal Terns and 500 Brown Pelicans. 

4. North Pass Mud Lumps (All the mud lumps are now a Reservation).— 
These lumps are about a mile directly off the pass. Their bearing from Pass a 
L’Outre light is N. N. E. On two of these lumps, the larger of the two being 
only about one hundred feet across, the following birds were nesting: 25 Laughing 
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Gulls, 25 Royal Terns, 50 Forster’s Terns, 75 Caspian Terns and 20 Brown 
Pelicans. A stop was made here, June 13. 

5. Pass a L’Outre Mud Lumps.—A rather large lump lies a little to the north 
of a direct line out of this pass. Its bearing from the light is E. by N. 3N. A 
few Royal Terns, 25 Caspian Terns, 25 Laughing Gulls and about 125 
Forster’s Terns were nesting here. This lump was visited June 13. 

6. Northeast Pass Mud Lumps.—About twelve islands, with a general bearing 
of E. S. E. from Pass a L’Outre light, lie off Northeast Pass. The more northerly 
of these lumps are in most cases the larger, and are occupied almost exclusively 
by Brown Pelicans. Of young and adults there were about 600 birds. From 350 
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to 400 Forster’s Terns and about 500 Laughing Gulls were distributed among 
the more southerly islands, and the majority of them were nesting. There were 
also about 50 Cabot’s Terns in this vicinity, but no certain proof of their nesting 
was secured. These lumps were visited June 14. 

7. Southwest Pass Mud Lumps.—Just to the east of the new jetties and about 
a mile from the lower end, I found about 200 Brown Pelicans nesting on three of 
the four lumps in that locality. 

On the west of the jetties and near the upper end, two small lumps and two 
large lumps were found occupied by about 7,500 Brown Pelicans in every stage 
of nesting. 

The situation of these lumps, within easy reach of the Southwest Pass light- 
house and the United States engineers’ offices, renders them an ideal location 
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for a government reservation. Surveillance here would be a very simple matter. 
These lumps were visited on June 15. 


FEEDING STATIONS 


1. Calcasieu Pass —I had excellent opportunities for observation at this point, 
being held there by contrary winds from the evening of May 21 to the morning 
of May 26. Calcasieu Pass is the site of the Gulf Biologic Station, a state institu- 
tion. The town of Cameron, or Leesville, is about two miles up the river. Except 
for this village, the region about Calcasieu Pass is. rather isolated. The nearest 
town of any size, Lake Charles, is about forty miles distant in a direct line, and 
nearly sixty by river. This entire locality offers exceptional advantages as a pre- 
serve for both land and water birds. The country is low and open, for the most 
part. At the time of my visit, I observed about 50 Least Terns, 50 White Pelicans 
and 300 Black Skimmers feeding along the shore and about the pass. Florida 
Ducks were nesting plentifully in the vicinity. In winter, Ducks of many species 
are present by thousands. In spite of the lateness of my visit, shore birds were 
present in great variety and in considerable numbers. On the prairies, Doves, 
Meadowlarks, Bob-Whites and Nighthawks are exceedingly abundant. Some 
of the larger and less common water-birds, such as the Wood and Glossy Ibises, 
Roseate Spoonbill, Wood Duck, and Sandhill Crane are present where deep 
swamps and river woods occur in this region. Altogether, this entire locality 
seems one of exceptional avian resources. 

2. Trinity Bay, Isle Derniére—A number of birds were seen June 3 at the 
head of the bay, and at a point half-way up the bay. The species and approxi- 
mate numbers were as follows: Black Skimmers, 600; Brown Pelicans, 450; 
White Pelicans, 175; Royal Terns, 100; Least Terns, 75; Laughing Gulls, 50; 
Forster’s Terns, 15; Caspian Terns, 10. The nesting season of Black Skimmers 
had hardly begun when this locality was visited, but, as they have occupied it 
as a breeding place in former seasons, it is very probable that they are nesting 
there this summer. 

3. Wine Island.—A\though shown on the charts a; a single island, this island 
has been divided into two parts. Birds were found on the spits at both ends of 
the eastern island, and on the eastern end of the western island. The total bird 
population here was: Brown Pelicans, 1,300; White Pelicans, 150; Royal Terns, 
400; Black Skimmers, 100; Least Terns, 60. These were the estimates made on 
June 4. 

4. Ft. Livingston (Barataria Light).—Visited June 7, 10 and 16. About 25 
Cabot’s Terns and 300 Brown Pelicans were observed in this particular locality. 

5. Barataria Bay.—I was in various parts of this bay and its contiguous 
waters, June 7-10, and June 16 and 17. 50 White Pelicans, 150 Brown Pelicans, 
200 Forster’s Terns and about 500 Laughing Gulls included most of the birds seen. 

6. Shell Islands, Bastian Bay.—Though these islands seem to afford a very 
suitable nesting-site, being somewhat similar to the Shell Keys off Marsh Island, 
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few birds were found near them, and none were nesting. I saw, in all, about 25 
Royal Terns, 40 Forster’s Terns and 125 Brown Pelicans. 


ENUMERATION OF SPECIES 


Of birds seen in nesting colonies and at feeding stations. (Breeding colonies are 


marked with an asterisk [*].) 


Brown PELICAN— 
Diamond Reef Keys 
*Shell Keys 
Caroline’s Cut Island 
Trinity Bay 
Wine Island (eastern).............- 
Wine Island (western) 
East Timbalier 
Et BIE Goes wise St onde snne 
Barataria Bay 
Shell Island 
*North Pass 
*Northeast Pass 


*Southwest Pass.............-.---- 7,500 


WHITE PELICAN— 
Calcasieu Pass 
Caroline’s Cut Island 
Trinity Bay 
Wine Island (eastern) 
Barataria Bay 


Least TERN— 
Calcasieu Pass 
Trinity Bay 
Wine Island (eastern) 


Cazot’s TERN— 
Bhs MOON, on iscniccrbarvcacseie 
Northeast Pass 


FoRSTER’s TERN— 
*Barataria Bay 
Shell Island 

*North Pass 


CASPIAN TERN— 
*North Pass 
*Pass a L’Outre 


RoyaL TERN— 

Diamond Reef Keys 

*Shell Keys 
Caroline’s Cut Island 
Trinity Bay 
Wine Island (eastern and western). . 
East Timbalier 
Shell Islands 

*North Pass 


BLACK SKIMMER— 
Calcasieu Pass 
*Caroline’s Cut Island 
Trinity Bay 
Wine Island (eastern) 
*East Timbalier 
Northeast Pass 


LOUISIANA HERON— 
*East Timbalier 


LAUGHING GULL— 
Trinity Bay 
*East Timbalier 
Barataria Bay 
*North Pass 


Grand Total 


400 


Approximate numbers of birds found breed- 


ing— 
Brown Pelican 
Forster’s Tern 
er errr Perr ere 
Royal Tern 
Black Skimmer 
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In making the estimate above, considerable difficulty was experienced on 
: account of the unsettled condition of the birds. This was particularly true on 
East Timbalier. Frequent disturbance of the birds here made it almost impossible 
{ to judge the proportion of breeding to non-breeding birds. My estimates in this 
i respect, therefore, are purely approximate. The estimates of birds seen are reason- 
ably accurate. 


i 
| ROUTE OF TRIP 


The general course of my route was from Morgan City to Sabine Pass, and 
| return, and from Morgan City to Pass a L’Outre, Mississippi river and return. 
i The first trip occupied the time from May 15 to May 29, and the second trip was 
| made between June 1 and June 2s. Four days were entirely lost on account of 
head winds; three Sundays we lay at anchor and two days we stayed in port at 
Morgan City, while putting the Seabird on the ways for copper painting and small 
repairs. The rest of the time was spent either ‘n making destinations or in studying 
conditions ashore. A log was kept for brief entries of the daily course, including 
all stops. A copy of the exact itinerary, as entered in this book, will be furnished. 
on request. 


COURTESIES EXTENDED 


| At the Gulf Biologic Station, Mr. M. H. Spaulding, who was in charge at the 
time of my visit, did everything possible to make my stay, and that of my crew, a 
pleasant one. At East Timbalier, Mr. Will Oliver, the lightkeeper, cooperated 
with mé in warning off violators of the state laws, and furnished some of the 
material for the erection of large warning notices. At Southwest Pass jetties, the 
United States engineers put at my command what information they had. 
In conclusion, I wish to express my satisfaction at the faithful performance 
of their duties by my crew, Captain Frank Couvillier and Mate O. C. Colson. 


1 Scissor-TAILeD FLYCATCHER 2. VERMILION FLYCATCHER, MALE 
3. VERMILION FLYCATCHER, FEMALE 
(One-half natural size) 


